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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Matthew Arnold is now sixty-one years old. 
His career has been a distinguished one among 
his distinguished contemporaries, and where 
elegant and profound learning and admirable 
genius are esteemed his name is held in sincere 
respect. A son of the revered Doctor Arnold, 
a promising youth at the schools of Winchester 
and Rugby, a brilliant scholar of Balliol Col- 
lege at eighteen, taking the Newdegate prize 
for an English poem at twenty-two, elected a 
feliow of Oriel College at twenty-three, a year 
after the private secretary of Lord Lansdowne, 
then an inspector of British schools, afterward 
convocation professor of poetry, elected in 
1857 professor of poetry in the University of 
Oxford for ten years, and since then devoting 
himself with unrelaxed enthusiasm to liberal 
pursuits,—his life has been busy, influential, 
honored, and successful. He has reflected lus- 
tre on the literature of his country; and now, 
in the ripeness of his powers, he represents the 
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best iene of the English pry The near 
event of Mr. Arnold’s visit to this country, 
where he will be cordially welcomed by all 
who honor manhood and genius, and the re- 
cognition of his hold upon our educated classes 
afforded in the proposed publication by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. of an entirely new and worthy 
American edition of his prose writings, mark 
the occasion as a timely one for considering 
the more significant features of his works, 
character, and life. 

Mr. Arnold’s first publication was poetry— 
two little volumes anonymously in 1849 and 
1852 respectively, and the first volume with 
his name in 1853. Since then he has written 
charming verse, and has earned an honorable 
place among English bards. With his severe 
intellectual habits and familiarity with the 
world’s best literature, it was natural that he 
should form for himself a theory of poetry, 
and vears ago he expressed without reserve 
his choice of classic models. Following this 
theory, he has produced several notable poems 
of considerable length, but he does not al- 
ways adhere to his own canon. While “ Sohrab 
and Rustum,” for instance, is a fine example 
of his doctrine of ob — in poetry—strong, 
graphic, sonorous, of stately movement and vi- 
tal action, the poems that charm us most, that 
touch us most deeply with their tender melan- 
choly and manly feeling, are of a subjective type. 
When he writes out of his own experience he 
is most delightful and effective. “A Southern 
Night,” “ Rugby Chapel,” “Lines written in 
Kensington Gardens,” “A Summer Night,” 
“Dover Beach,” “Calais Sands,” are specimens 
of tender, musical, sympathetic, suggestive 
verse—the effusions of a nature that is warm, 
rich, and affectionate. And yet none of these 
are lacking artistic elaboration. In workman- 
ship all his poetry is admirable; but in addi- 
tion it has the touch of genius which informs 
it with a flavor that can never come from the 
highest art alone. If, to quote Arnold’s own 
language, “the grand power of poetry is its 
interpretative power, the power of so dealing 
with things as to awaken in us a wonderfully 
full, new, and intimate sense of them, and of 
our relations with them,” then he is a true 
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poet, though it has to be confessed that he is 
not a mn. one. And yet the more thor- 


oughly his poetry is known the more sincerely 
it is esteemed by the best class of minds. His 
taste is severe, he is restrained by his keen 
sense of proportion, fitness, measure, relations, 
and so is never erratic, never violent or spas- 
modic. His muse has the calmness, repose, 
easy and noble movement, that indicate sin- 
cerity, virility, and reserved power. In vivid 
portraiture, unaffected feeling, and exquisite 
art, he ranks among the few whose strains to- 
day have the purest ring. 

But it is asa writer of prose that Mr. Arnold 
is most widely known and his great powers 
most fully acknowledged. His preparation 
for the discharge of the critic’s function is ad- 
equate, perhaps unsurpassed. For his supe- 
rior moral and intellectual endowments are ad- 
mirably balanced; his learning is exact and 
abundant; he has disciplined his faculties with 
an austere severity; and with his extraordi- 
nary natural gifts and culture, he has that gra- 
cious sanity which is so essential to the accu- 
racy of mental vision and the correctness of 
judicial conclusions. And so, whatever his 
subject—and his themes cover many diverse 
fields—he is always getting to the heart of 
it. He finds the inner texture, the flavor of 
the spirit, the essential elements that make the 
thing what it is. Indeed, he lays it down that 
the important principle in criticism “is to see 
the thing as it is.” It is the failure to do this 
and to write from this point of view, that has 
brought criticism into disrepute in quarters 
where knowledge, honesty,and candor are held 
in the highest esteem. Mr. Arnold’s purity 
of purpose, transparent sincerity, and pene- 
trative insight, cannot be mistaken by any 
competent observer. He seeks to interpret 
what is vitally true in the life or work that he 
describes. Whether it is delineating quali- 
ties of individual genius, or the aspirations of 
the primitive religious mind, or the universal 
elements that make literature immortal, he is 
sure of his aim; whatever his theme, he is 
never led off by semblances, nor cheated by 
frauds of pretension or assertion. I am ac- 
quainted with no writer who is more peuetrat- 
ed by the spirit of what is vital and poten- 
tial in literature, and with none, too, who has 
the art of expression in more perfect com- 
mand. I sometimes think that he is as many- 
sided and receptive as Emerson; he catches 
the evanescent colors, the subtle aroma, the 
palpitant and remote life, that inhere in and 
distinguish the character and works of the 
finest souls. And here he indicates his right 
to the censorship of letters. He understands 
the most origina! natures, the most unique 
workmanship, and gets the clue to the most 














souls, the vision and speech of minstrels and 
prophets, are to him familiar verities. He 
gets beneath the scoria of tradition, conven- 
tionality, superstition, provinciality,where the 
springs of thought are pure and the light is 
clear and voices have a certain sound. Such 
men re-crown genius and keep the gates to 
the best treasures of thought wide open for us; 
yes, entice us to their possession. They have 
the virtue of a national Academy where intel- 
lectual values may be correctly measured, and 
the standard of literary excellence kept high 
and pure amid the babble of vain disputants 
and the gewgaws of glittering pretension. Mr. 
Arnold’s writings evince a vast acquaintance 
with poetry, history, fiction, theology, political 
and ethical science—branches that illustrate 
the most significant movements of humanity. 
If he is an iconoclast, he leaves in ruins noth- 
ing useful, but rather restores, unveils, illu- 
mines, provokes us toadmiration and worship. 
I have no space to characterize his separate 
productions, but if one wants a key to much 
that reveals the man and the quality of his 
work, let him read what he says “On translat- 
ing Homer.” 

While so much that is effective in Mr. 
Arnold’s writings is generally attributed to 
his culture, I am confident that without his 
rare nature—what is it but genius?—mere cul- 
ture would have left him mechanical, brassy, 
insipid,where he is now vital, sweet, profound. 
He always has something to say, which is Car- 
lyle’s first requisite for good writing. But his 
literary art is masterly. His sentences are 
clear-cut, statuesque in their elaboration, not 
a word in them can be changed but to their 
detriment,—and yet they are limpid, crisp, 
graceful, strong, charged to the full with 
thought. And then, too, with his positive con- 
victions and robust vigor, how delicately he 
handles the subtlest themes! How large and 
sustained his movement; how sure his grip; 
how imperial, without bluster or arrogance, 
his authority! I cannot express my admiration 
of his fluent, virile, precise style, his scope and 
insight, his wisdom, moderation, catholicity, 
and illuminating interpretation, without seem- 
ing to exaggerate his quality as a writer and 
his virtues as a man. Amida Babel of noises 
and factions, he stands calm, judicial, self-con- 
tained; and minds that hate shams and love 
truth and beauty are reassured by his example 
and inspiration. 

A writer so independent,candid,incisive and 
energetic, would be, of course, a target for 
assailants. Many weapons, indeed, have been 
turned against him—rebuke, satire, invective, 
cheap wit; but it does not appear that he was 
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well the foundations on which he stands, to 
be affected by hard names or appeals to ven- 
erable prejudice. His grit is truly British, and 
so is his downright honesty. 

The service of such a man to the cause of 
sound education and the culture of permanent 
literature is prodigious. I shall not pretend 
to state Mr. Arnold’s position in relation to 
the intellectual and moral forces of the times. 
He certainly has great influence as a recon- 
ciler, an interpreter, an illuminator, in matters 
where the soul itself is the only witness 
of the service that is done for it. He has 
performed most efficient labors in the cause 
of public education, which, with his literary 
accomplishments, have lately received special 
acknowledgment from the British government. 
No man, I think, has stated the essentials and 
functions of poetry so well as he. No man 
has pierced to the basis of the religious capac- 
ity with a finer apprehension of human ex- 
perience. No man has weighed more fairly 
or interpreted with a more discriminating ac- 
curacy the vitalities of mind and spirit, which, 
embodied in language, become the richest 
heritage of the race and the food and solace 
of souls. He is a remarkable example of ethi- 
cal and intellectual productiveness under con- 
ditions of the most beautiful sanity. “The 
note of provinciality,” to use one of his 
own expressions, is not a characteristic of his 
writings. This largeness, disinterestedness, 
balance, discipline, learning, eminently fit him 
for wise and unbiased judgments on thought 
and life. His spirit is constructive and relig- 
ious. Whatever exceptions any may take to 
his theological views, it must be confessed 
that his hold on the spiritual virtues of Chris- 
tianity is strong and unwavering. 

Horatio N. Powers. 





ENCYCLOP_EDIC DICTIONARIES.* 





A dictionary proper is a work that explains 
the meaning of words. An encyclopedia is 
a work that gives information on the whole 
circle of human knowledge. An _ encylo- 
peedic dictionary is both in one. 

In patriarchal times, when the lives of men 
extended into the centuries, and the literary 
accumulations of the world bore some rela- 
tion to the capacity of the human mind, the 
curriculum of the student might be under- 





*Tue EncycLopzpic Dictionary; a New and Original 
Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, 
with a Fall Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, 
and Use. By Robert Hunter, M.A.,F.G.S. Assisted in Special 
Departments by Various Eminent Authors. With Numerous 
Illustrations. Small quarto. Vols. 1 and Il, in four Parts,— 
Ato Des. London and New York: Cassell & Company. 
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taken with a degree of satisfaction; but 
human life is now reduced to much narrower 
limits, and the stores of literature and science 
have increased a thousand fold. More, the 
Platonist, said he was obliged to cut his way 
through a crowd of thoughts as through a 
forest. The reader who enters a modern 
library can do no more than this. 

Old books accumulate and new ones multi- 
ply, and most of them must of necessity pass 
out of use. But there are gems of thought in 
them and vital points of information that the 
world cannot afford to let die. Encyclo- 
peedias are therefore a necessity of the times, 
It is the office of the encyclopedia to glean 
and preserve, in condensed form, the most 
valuable knowledge that is contained in all 
the books of all the ages. 

The encyclopedic element in dictionaries 
has a history that is worth reviewing. The 
largest and most complete of all our early 
defining dictionaries is that of John Minsheu, 
fol., London, 1617. It is a dictionary of 
English words, with definitions mostly in 
English and Latin, and a laborious attempt 
to fix the derivation of words. It is decidedly 
encyclopedic in its character, giving proper 
names of persons, places, etc. In the second 
edition, 1625, twenty-six lines are devoted to 
the word Littleton, nine to Cwsar, thirteen 
to Barnabas, sixteen to England, and fifty- 
six to forest. The account of day, with its 
sub-headings, is carried through two hundred 
lines. In the definitions and illustrations of 
law terms, it is specially full. Seventy-nine 
lines are given to the word fee, twenty-eight 
to plea, sixty-two to bailie, and thirty-three 
to exchequer. 

The dictionaries of Bullokar, 1616; Cock- 
eram, 1623, and Blount, 1656, contain only 
the “hard words” of the language. The 
dictionary of Edward Phillips, 1658, is en- 
cyclopeedic, and contains pretty full descrip- 
tions of words relating to biography, history, 
geography, mythology, etc. In the 6th edi- 
tion of this work, 1706, “it was judged ex- 
pedient to leave out all abstracts of the lives 
of eminent persons, poetical fictions, geo- 
graphical descriptions of places,” etc. 

Most of the dictionaries that were published 
between 1658 and 1727 furnish more or less 
general information. The second volume of 
Bailey’s dictionary, 1727, and Martin’s dic- 
tionary, 1749, are more encyclopedic in their 
cast than any that preceded them. Dr. John- 
son’s celebrated dictionary appeared in 1755. 
This work is held closely within the limits of 
a dictionary proper, and matters of informa- 
tion that do not aid in defining and illustrat- 
ing the meaning of words are rejected. Of 
the dictionaries that appeared between 1755 











chant, 1760, Fenning, 1761, Barlow, 1772, 
Barclay, 1774, Ash, 1775, Marriott, 1780, and 
Craig, 1849, are in a large degree encyclo- 
peedic; but most of the others do not attempt 
to furnish general information. 

Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, which was 
published in 1850, made still farther encroach- 
ments upon encyclopedic ground; and the 
new edition of the Imperial Dictionary, by 
Annandale, has added more encyclopedic 
matter to the first edition, by Ogilvie, than 
Ogilvie added to the dictionaries of his pre- 
decessors. Such are the antecedents of Hunt- 
er’s Encyclopedic Dictionary. Emboldened 
by the popularity and success of past efforts, 
and impressed with the belief that still far- 
ther progress is demanded, the author and 
his associates have explored the whole range 
of human knowledge, and incorporated in 
their work a condensed encyclopedia of gen- 
eral information. 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary will contain a 
larger vocabulary of words than any that has 
yet appeared. The definitions are copious, and 
furnish abundant evidence that much care and 
labor have been bestowed upon them. Many 
of them are fuller and more complete than 
in any previous work. But in the highest and 
most important requisites of a defining dic- 
tionary; in the construction of clear, concise, 
and happily worded definitions, and in the 
discrimination of nice and exact shades of 
meaning, the Encyclopedic Dictionary can 
hardly be said to have risen to the standard 
attained by Webster and the Imperial. The 
author is over-sensitive about copying from 
his predecessors, and in his care to avoid this 
obligation he sometimes loses valuable forms 
of expression and nice shades of discrimina- 
tion that might be borrowed from others 
without infringing upon the rights of any. 

The illustrative quotations are well chosen. 
A large portion of them are new and are ac- 
companied by references to the exact places 
where they are to be found. 

In the grouping and discrimination of syn- 
onyms, the Encyclopedic Dictionary is ex- 
ceedingly defective. Instead of original and 
careful discrimination by the editors, it con- 
tains copious and extended extracts from 
Crabb. If the same space had been filled 
with well selected synonyms, and with a brief 
discrimination and illustration of the most 
important of them, as in Webster, and Wor- 
cester, and Ogilvie, it would have greatly in- 
creased the value of the work. 

Pictorial definitions are coeval with the 
history of language, and they were much 
more Bas employed in primeval times than 
they have been at any later period. It is gen- 





tures. 
prince of educational reformers, was pub- 
lished in 1657. It was not a dictionary, but 
a collection of Latin sentences, the object of 
which was to teach the use of Latin words. 
Each subject was illustrated by an engraving, 
with references by numbers from the differ- 
ent parts of the cut to corresponding words 
in the sentence. These illustrations fore- 
shadowed the pictorial illustrations of words 
that have since been introduced in the dic- 
tionaries of Bailey, and Ogilvie, and others. 
The illustrative cuts of the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary are well executed and greatly en- 
hance the value of the work. They are more 
numerous than those of any previous dic- 
tionary. : 

Another excellent feature is the insertion 
of obsolete spellings, showing the different 
stages through which words have passed. 
Thus with the word air we have ayre, aire, 
aier, eyr, cir; and with contain we have con- 
tayne, contene, conteini, conteyne, contienen, 
kunteyne, conteynyn. 

The authors of dictionaries have in many 
cases copied the pronunciation of words from 
Walker and other recognized authorities, 
without subjecting it to the test of present 
usage. Many serious errors have by this 
means been introduced and perpetuated in 
most of the popular dictionaries. In not- 
ing the pronunciation of words, Hunter 
has introduced several important improve- 
ments upon the dictionaries now in general 
use in Great Britain. The sound of o in Jost, 
cloth, ete., is made distinct from the sound 
of o in not, Ogilvie, Stormonth, Nuttall, 
and Donald make it 0 in not. The sound of 
a in care, prayer, etc., is made distinct 
from that of @in fate. Ogilvie, Stormonth, 
Nuttall, and Donald make it a in fate. The 
marking of Hunter in these classes of words 
agrees with that of Haldeman, who is prob- 
ably the best ortho#pical authority in this 
country. 

For the purpose of ascertaining ‘the pres- 
ent usage in the pronunciation of certain 
classes of words by the best speakers in Eng- 
land, and especially in southern England, | 
recently entered into a correspondence with 
a number of prominent educators and schol- 
ars in Great Britain, who occupy favorable 
positions on the hill-tops of observation. Of 
nine correspondents who have favored me 
with their views on these questions, five 
agree that o in Jost, cloth, etc., is interme- 
diate between o in not and a in aw; three 
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would give it the sound of @ in aw; and 
only one endorses the sound of o in not, 
as given by Ogilvie, Stormonth, Nuttall, and 
Donald. 

The faults of Hunter in noting the pro- 
nunciation of words are as great as his excel- 
lences. The notation marks and the key- 
words at the foot of the pages abound in 
imperfections. The sound of vg in sing is not 
marked in the first volume. In the second 
volume this sound is indicated by a dot placed 
over the #%; but no corresponding mark is 
found in the list of key-words. The sylla- 
bles ble and die in able, addle, etc., are repre- 
sented by de/ and del—e as in camel. Wycliffe 
and Milton wrote battel, but battle is cor- 
rectly pronounced dat-tl, and never with a 
vowel sound in the last syllable. The word 
bench is chosen as a key-word for ch sounded 
as sh. Ogilvie and Stormonth give to ch in 
bench the sound of sh; but Nuttall and Smart 
give it the sound of ch in chin, A key-word 
that is ambiguous is worse than useless. The 
author’s definition of cedilla (,) is, “a mark 
placed under the French ¢, in order to give it 
the sound of s.” Chin and cell are both given 
with the cedilla, as key-words. This intro- 
duces confusion where a distinction should be 
sharply drawn, and departs from the author’s 
own definition of cedilla. 

A in ask, clasp, etc., is marked with the 
sound of a in father. Ogilvie, Stormonth, and 
Donald go to the opposite extreme and mark 
this sound short, as in@t. The correct sound 
is intermediate between a in at and a@ in 
father. Worcester and Webster give the in- 
termediate sound, and several of my English 
correspondents assure me that the intermedi- 
ate sound is generally employed by the best 
speakers in England. In the word clink, n 
has the sound of ng, but Hunter gives it the 
proper sound of x, as in sin. The word 
canary is improperly pronounced ca-nar-y, 
a asin fare. In the words chameleon, crusta- 
cea, calcareous, etc., ¢ in the third syllable is 
marked with the sound of e in met, but no 
correct speaker ever gives it this sound. 

The vowel sounds are in all cases carefully 
marked in the Encyclopedic Dictionary. In 
Worcester and Webster the vowel sounds 
in most of the unaccented syllables are not in- 
dicated. In the early editions of the Imperial 
Dictionary the author expressed himself very 
strongly against “the practice of noting the 
sound of the vowels in the unaccented sylla- 
bles;” but in the newly revised edition of the 
Imperial, these sounds are all marked. Every 
vowel sound must have some quality; and no 
pronouncing dictionary canlay any just claim 
to completeness if it fails to tell what that 
sound is. The vowels in unaccented syllables 





are now marked in nearly all of the English 
dictionaries, and they have also been marked 
by Prof. Haldeman in the Clarendon Diction- 
ary, recently published in this country. 

In executing a work of such magnitude as 
this, involving such a variety and multiplicity 
of details, it is impossible to avoid an occa- 
sional misstatement, or incorrect form of ex- 
pression, or other lapse. Many examples like 
the following might be pointed out. Under the 
word dee it is stated that “when bees become 
too numerous in a hive, a fresh queen is nur- 
tured, under whose auspices they swarm.” 
It is nearly a hundred years since Huber dis- 
covered that the old queen leads the first 
swarm, and the most careful observations of 
bee-raisers since his time have confirmed his 
statement on this point. In the same arti- 
cle occurs the sentence: “The first-named 
are abortive females, and do all the work 
of the society; they are armed with a 
sting, and their larve, if treated with 
specially rich food, can develop into perfect 
females.” The language implies that their 
larve means the larve that spring from 
them, whereas these larve are in fact the lar- 
ve from which they themselves come. Under 
a, an, occurs the expression, “‘an before a 
vowel.” But in “many a one,” @ is used be- 
fore the vowel 0, which here has the conso- 
nant sound of w; and in “a unit,” a is used 
before the vowel «, which has the consonant 
sound of y. It should read, “ an before words 
commencing with a vowel sound.” 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a work of 
laborious and independent research, and the 
portion already completed is executed with 
great ability. In the amount of encyclopedic 
information it contains, in the extent of its 
vocabulary, and in the introduction of his- 
toric spellings, it holds a position in advance 
of all previous dictionaries. 

The first part, or divisional volume, was 
issued in 1879. Four of these parts are now 
published, extending in the alphabet to Des. 
It will be completed in twelve or fourteen parts, 
each containing about 384 pages; and they 
are to appear at the rate of about three parts 
a year. 

Parallel with the publication of Hunter’s 
Dictionary, and on a still broader and more 
comprehensive plan, is the preparation of the 
great Dictionary of the Philological Society 
of London, under the editorial direction of 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, the first pages of which 
are already in print. 

The lexicographic labors of Ogilvie, and 
Annandale, and Hunter, and of the Philologi- 
cal Society, mark a high order of British 
scholarship, and are an honor to the British 
nation. W. H. We tts. 
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How ELLS—HARTE—J AMES.* 


The simultaneous appearance in periodical 
literature and the recent publication in book 
form of productions from the pens of W. D. 
Howells, Bret Harte, and Henry James, enlist 
more than ordinary interest for each and all 
of them. The admirers of these three writers 
have organized a contest between them for 
the first place among living American novel- 
ists; only two others—Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett and George W. Cable—have a reason- 
able claim to rivalry for the same distinction. 
Comparison is not a high standard of criti- 
cism, but it has been used largely in esti- 
mating the merits and defects of their work, 
and perhaps it will not be easy to avoid it 
even in a brief review of their latest books, 
since they appeal to public interest about the 
same time; in any event, each serves to illus- 
trate the marked characteristics of its author 
and determines the rate of progress he has 
achieved in the bewildering labyrinth of fic- 
tion. 

“A Woman’s Reason” is certainly the most 
ambitious novel Mr. Howells has written; not 
merely because it is the longest, but because 
the author has reached out for effects which 
he neglected in his earlier books. It is not a 
radical departure from his established meth- 
ods, but it indicates a larger and broader con- 
ception of the scope, the opportunities, and 
the resources of his art. It is not improba- 
ble that release from the drudgery of editorial 
duties has stimulated his imagination and 
imparted a buoyancy to his mind which he 
had not enjoyed during the years of rigid 
and exacting routine when he was in charge 
of the “Atlantic Monthly.” The voracious 
reader of novels in the style of the elder 
Dumas and G. P. R. James will still miss the 
spices and condiments of romance which 
whet the appetite and ruin the digestion of 
the youthful gourmand; but the story of 
Helen Harkness’s struggles has an enduring 
claim upon every reader’s sympathy, the 
incidents of the book are spirited, and the 
movement is alert, vigorous, and at times 
highly dramatic in its surprises and suspended 
interest. The author is so loyal to his hero- 
ine that she is rarely permitted to disappear 
from the scene, but such constancy denotes a 
steadfastness of purpose and leads to a con- 
centration of interest; this method is always 
artistic if it can be sustained without be- 
coming tiresome, and there are few para- 
graphs in “A Woman’s Reason” which even 

*A Woman's Reason. A Novel. By William D. Howells. 
Boston: James R. Osgeod & Co. 

In tee Carqutnez Woops. By Bret Harte. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Daisy Miter. A Comedy in Three Acts. By Henry 
James. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 














one who reads for the story alone will care to 
skip. The key-note is sounded within the 
first few pages, but the revelation of the 
motive does not clog the interest of develop- 
ment, and the intelligent reader is the more 
gratified because the author has paid him the 
compliment of taking him into his confidence. 
The story is that of a Boston girl who has 
been reared without any thought of possible 
necessity for self-support, is left almost pen- 
niless at the death of her father, and surren- 
ders voluntarily the small remnant of the 
paternal estate to which she had a perfect 
legal title in order to satisfy her own high 
sense of principle. She refuses to be de- 
pendent upon friends, and she is separated 
from her sweetheart by a misunderstanding 
for which she was to blame. These are con- 
ditions which could be made heartrending or 
sensational, according to the treatment there- 
of; Mr. Howells has the delicate art of mak- 
ing them interesting and sympathetic with- 
out straining the probabilities or exciting 
morbid sentiment. He has traced a natural 
career for a girl of the usual accom- 
plishments of her station but of unusual 
character and refinement, and around her he 
has grouped a number of people with suffi- 
cient individuality to invite attention. 

Mr. Howells’s latest volume will receive, 
undoubtedly, the criticisms which it has be- 
come a habit to bestow upon his novels, but 
at the same time it will be the most complete 
defence he has ever made for pursuing the 
methods which he marked out for himself in 
the beginning of his career as a writer of 
fiction. It will be said that Helen Harkness 
is a weak woman, like all the feminine char- 
acters he has created. Perhaps so; but it 
may be hinted that a strong masculine woman 
would be a very disagreeable heroine to most 
readers. Weakness in a woman may be 
charming, and it was never more so than in 
Helen Harkness; it is typified by the delicacy 
of her feeling, the sensitiveness of her nature, 
the intuition which served her instead of rea- 
son, and the impracticability of her various 
attempts at self-support. Women who are 
weak in a womanly sense are not unpleasant 
to men, if they are also lovable, as Helen 
Harkness certainly is. Nor are women them- 
selves apt to resent the sort of weakness 
characteristic of Howells’s heroines, unless it 
be those who partake of a certain strong- 
minded tendency of the time. The women 


who are weak enough to demand and lovely 
enough to attract the ready assistance of the 
stronger sex at every turn in life, provide the 
charms of social and domestic existence. 
This very book presents one of the very best 
types of a strong woman—not exaggerated 
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nor grotesque, but a splendid model of femi- 
nine self-reliance—in Miss Root, the practical 
artist; but few readers, whether masculine or 
feminine, will prefer her company, either in a 
novel or in fact, to that of a girl like Helen 
Harkness. Helen was never weak enough to 
sacrifice her self-respect for personal comfort 
or to surrender her ideas of principle to 
secure an advantage. She is certainly irritat- 
ing at times in her obstinate devotion to her 
own notions of right and wrong, but it may be 
said without offence to the fair sex that there 
is nothing unwomanly about that. It may 
have been a weakness in her to surrender to 
a selfish old fellow all the money she possessed 
in the world because she had reason to sus- 
pect a shrewd auctioneer had secured it by a 
false bid; or to refuse a rich and manly Eng- 
lish lord when she thought her own lover 
dead, simply because she was true to her 
troth; or to decline a home among friends 
who offered it in good faith; or to be uncer- 
tain at times of her own impulses;—but such 
weaknesses as these are very womanly, very 
beautiful, and very fascinating. She was 
strong in her loyalty to the man she loved, 
strong in personal rectitude, and strong in 
the pride she retained, without arrogance, 
envy, or rancor, during all the trials which 
beset her; and it is only in strength of this 
kind that a heroine can be sure of genuine 
and general admiration. 

So it will be said that Mr. Howells is again 
analytical, that he is pre-Raphaelite, that he 
photographs, and that he deals in common- 
places. Perhaps this is true. But there is 
nothing inartistic in pre-Raphaelitism in itself. 
If a scene pictured in all its details, or a 
character revealed thoroughly through action, 
be attractive or entertaining, the method em- 
ployed is successful. If discretion be used 
in reproducing the commonplaces which are 
delightful or beautiful and rejecting those 
which are dreary or offensive, the author’s art 
achieves one of its greatest successes. The 
analytic passages, which are rarer in his latest 
than in any of his earlier novels, are so fasci- 
nating in style that they hold the reader fast, 
and the pre-Raphaelite productions have the 
charm of easy and effortless recognition. The 
last scene between Mr. Harkness and Helen 
in the former’s bed-chamber may be common- 
place, but it is beautiful and affecting far 
beyond anything romantic or sensational. 
The announcement made by Mrs. Butler to 
Helen of the death of Helen’s father and the 
ensuing scene are certainly not unusual nor 
romantic, but the perusal of them brings up 
the most tender and sympathetic sentiments 
of the human heart; the reader must lack 
feeling or intelligence who is not moved to 





tears by this rare recital. But Mr. Howells’s 
art is not confined to the commonplace. His 
description of the auction at Mr. Harkness’s 
and his report of the auctioneer’s speech have 
a real Dickens flavor, and his story of Lieu- 
tenant Fenton’s shipwreck and island ex- 
periences are entirely worthy of De Foe. 
The disappearance of the small boat which 
the two villainous sailors steal away in the 
night, abandoning Fenton and his helpless 
companion to almost certain death, is sprung 
upon the reader with all the force of dramatic 
surprise. The dramatic quality of Howells’s 
work is also shown in initiating the reader 
into the secret of Robert’s safety, which en- 
hances greatly the interest in Helen’s strug- 
gle with her misfortunes and with her friends 
against Lord Rainford’s love; he is equally 
dramatic in many other details of his treat- 
ment of the subject in hand. His _pre- 
Raphaelitism is always bright. The fountain 
in the Boston Common, “ with its Four Sea- 
sons of severe drouth”; Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, “already familiar to her through 
the talk of a premature Harvard man who 
rarely talked of anything else”; the appoint- 
ments of a boarding-house which “had an 
unreconciled look, as if they had not been 
bought to match, but were fortuitous combi- 
nations on which some one else had lost 
money”: these are random samples of his 
humor, which is also well illustrated in the 
contretemps of sending Helen and Lord Rain- 
ford to the same house in the effort to keep 
them apart, and in the life-like portraiture of 
Evans, the semi-Bohemian journalist, which 
is drawn without one word of description or 
explanation. 

If “A Woman’s Reason” teaches a moral, 
its ethical purpose is sufficiently subordinated 
to the interest of the story to be unobjection- 
able. ‘ Helen was, as the sum of it, merely 
and entirely a lady, the most charming thing 
in the world, and as regards anything but a 
lady’s destiny the most helpless.” There is no 
doubt that a practical view of life, its acci- 
dents and its trials, bears out the lesson which 
Helen Harkness’s career must impress upon 
a thoughtful reader,— that American girls 
should be taught something which would ena- 
ble them to earn a living if it should become 
necessary. But it is not certain that Helen 
Harkness was so poorly equipped for life’s 
struggles as she seems to have been ; had she 
begun to make bonnets when first thrown 
upon her own resources, instead of decorat- 
ing pottery, coloring photographs, and writ- 
ing for a weekly paper, that “touch” of hers 
would have secured her a better maintenance 
at the start than it did at the last. Perhaps 
this lesson, not so obvious as the other, is 
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quite as important ; the proper direction of 
resources, which an apt girl can scarcely fail 
to acquire with good schooling and in a re- 
fined household, may serve in an emergency 
better than a trade. 

Bret Harte’s story, “In the Carquinez 
Woods,” presents a lurid contrast, if one 
turns to it immediately from “A Woman’s 
Reason.” It is not because it deals with 
frontier life and rough people—for Harte in 
his earlier sketches was able to make both 
dear to his readers,—but because he intro- 
duces people who are at once unreal in char- 
acter and offensive in their personality, that 
his book is shocking. There was a saving 
grace about M’liss and Miggles, and even 
Oakhurst and Culpepper Starbottle, which, 
allied with their actuality and the novelty of 
their environments, exerted something like a 
magical charm over the more refined world to 
whom Harte introduced them. But “The Car- 
quinez Woods” harbors people who are out- 
laws not merely of society but of humanity. 
There is little left of the local color with 
which Harte brightened up the world for a 
time, except his wonderful descriptions of 
natural scenery ; these are still incomparable 
in their warmth and vividness. But his new 
story is fantastic because it tells of a colony 
which lacks all the elements of cohesion. An 
assortment of wild beasts of antagonistic 
natures might as well be expected to live to- 
gether in a small enclosure as to think of the 
daily and intimate association of such people 
as Harte has grouped in this instance. “In 
the Carquinez Woods” is neither a back- 
woods idyl nor a frontier tragedy ; it is a dis- 
mal legend of gnomes and demons and furies, 
the creatures of his imagination. The hero- 
ine of the story is a half-Spanish woman who 
is only picturesque because she has once 
travelled with a circus ; for the rest, she is a 
prostitute, a would-be murderer, and under 
complete subjection to all the viler passions 
of an utterly depraved womanhood. The 
later love and devotion of such a creature, 
intertwined with her crimes, are grotesquely 
improbable, and she scarcely arouses the sym- 

athy which goes out to the hunted animal. 
But this abandoned creature. is lovable by 
comparison with the daughter of a frontier 
preacher, Miss Nellie Wynn, who is calculat- 
ing as well as meretricious, and has as many 
male lovers as there are male characters in 
the sketch, with the exception of her father 
—the preacher—who loves nobody but him- 
self. The one effort at nobility of character 
is confined to Low Dorman (Peau dormante), 
who haunts the woods with a herbarium and 
scents out men and places with the instinct 
of a hound; this person lies more or less, and 








has the faculty (not universally recognized as 
noble) of transferring his affections at will 
from one to the other of the two unlovely 
women ; but what there is of grandeur in the 
character is neutralized by the simple state- 
ment that he is a half-breed: nobility is 
conceivable in an Indian, but not in a half- 
breed and digger. Besides these people there 
is a sheriff who is ready to betray his official 
trust to wreak a personal revenge ; an ex- 
pressman who plays the part of a spy and 
sneak ; a border-ruffian who cultivates a lisp ; 
and, finally, the Rev. Mr. Wynn, who is a mon- 
strosity in human architecture without even 
the thin veneering of hypocrisy to which 
poor humanity is entitled in such cases. The 
deus ex machina is a lizard which first leads 
to an important discovery by carrying a piece 
of sugar, and afterward does service by a 
deliberate effort to open a folded note it finds 
on the ground; a lizard’s propensity for 
sugar may be admitted, but its taste for let- 
ters is an exaggeration, to put it mildly. The 
dramatic touches are rare and for the most 
part clumsy ; but if they were more frequent 
and effective they could not atone for the de- 
pravity of the characters. Not even the forest 
fire which ends the story in tragical fashion 
could fumigate the scene nor clear the atmos- 
phere of the moral filth with which it was sur- 
charged. 

Mr. Henry James’s dramatization of his 
well-known novelette of ‘‘ Daisy Miller’? must 
be regarded as a mistake. It is said that the 
work was done under a commission from the 
Madison Square Theatre of New York; if so, 
the author was warranted in attempting a 
dramatic version, but he should have been 
content with the manager’s verdict. He may 
have published upon the theory that plays 
which are not adapted to the stage may still 
be good reading; but the comedy of “ Daisy 
Miller” is neither readable nor actable. The 
character of the vivacious, independent and 
strong-headed young American girl in the 
original “study,” as Mr. James called his 
sketch, was a great success; American read- 
ers admired her pluck, sympathized with her 
on account of the family influences which 
were largely responsible for her wildness, and 
summoned her innocence to atone for her con- 
stant violations of the proprieties. But the ex- 
igencies of the drama have hardened the char- 
acter; the Daisy Miller of the play is not the 
Daisy Miiler of the “study.” In the comedy 


the young girlis altogether too conscious of the 
scandal she is creating, and too indifferent to 
the result; at times she becomes almost tragi- 
cal, and that destroys the theory of her char- 
acter which constituted the charm of the 
original monotype. This change would have 
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been unfortunate in any case, but it was fatal 
when the interest of the play itself failed to 
provide any compensation forthe fault. The 
“foreign lady,” who is mentioned in the 
sketch as a vague possibility, has been mate- 
rialized in the play into the inconsistent char- 
acter of Mme. de Katkoff; the mother has 
disappeared into the coudisses; and a few in- 
ane people have been brought forward to 
supply the fun, who prove to be as stupid and 
dreary as possible, Situation and _ incident 
have been neglected, and the dialogue seems 
to be interminable because all the characters 
talk pretty much alike without regard to na- 
tivity or station; most of them use the French 
idiom freely. Mr. Henry James’s brilliancy 
as an essayist and sketch-writer has been 
admired and enjoyed all over the world; his 
ability as a novelist has been questioned; but 
there can be no doubt about his lack of the 
dramatic instinct necessary to successful play- 
writing, which is the more surprising, at first 
thought, because he is one of the ablest of 
living critics. 

It would be notably unfair to institute a 
comparison between Howells, Harte and James, 
upon the basis of their three jiatest volumes; 
but these indicate that the first-named is mak- 
ing more progress than the others in the do- 
main of fiction. James B. Runnion. 





RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS.* 


The title “‘ Philosophical Basis of Theism” 
hardly gives a correct idea of the contents of 
the work. ‘The foundations of theism in the 
human mind are discussed more independ- 
ently, remotely and extendedly than one 
would be prepared to expect. The work is 
a discursive and voluminous consideration 
of the powers of mind and the principles of 
philosophy with ultimate reference to their 
connection with theism. The author states 
in the preface that the discussions of the 
book have been given as preliminary lectures 
to theological classes, and have been found 
useful in this relation. They are fuller than 
we should have expected from this purpose. 
The author moves freely and leisurely through 
the whole field of intellectual and ethical 
science, and the affiliated topics of ontology, 
enlarging or narrowing the discussion as his 
general aim or his interest in the subject may 
prompt him. We have, therefore, in the 
book a philosophy, not compactly constructed 

* THE PHiLosopHicaL Basis oF THEtsm. By Samuel Harris, 


D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale College. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

CONFLICT IN NATURE AND LiFe. A Stupy oF ANTAGO- 
NISM IN THE CONSTITUTION OF TuINGs. New York: D. Ap- 
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as a philosophy, but spread out unequally in 
reference to other objects. 

The general practical conclusions of this 
work are eminently satisfactory. The author 
says in his preface that the students under 
his instruction found these preliminary lect- 
ures useful. We can well believe it. They 
are characterized by a sturdy common-sense 
and validity of mental movement that are 
well fitted to steady young men on their feet. 
Those champions of scepticism and of agnosti- 
cism who arm themselves in the common 
camp of human knowledge, and then turn 
their weapons against that camp in mad de- 
struction and dispersion, find no quarter under 
the unhesitating and downright blows of the 
author. It is not often that any writer shows 
a more well timed confidence in first prin- 
ciples, or a firmer hold on knowledge as it lies 
in the minds of men. Whatever human 
knowledge is worth, it is worth as much for 
the believer as the unbeliever; and it is in- 
capable of self-destruction. Philosophy and 
theology are firm only as they look for sup- 
port to the broad foundations of human 
knowledge taken in the aggregate. The 
gymnastics of lithe and limber minds are in- 
teresting but not instructive. 

While we find ourselves at many points in 
thorough accord with the practical outcome 
of the book before us, we are by no means 
equally satisfied with the philosophy that un- 
derlies it as a clear, concise and sufficient 
statement of ultimate principles. The Scot- 
tish philosophy shows the grit and grip of the 
Scottish mind. Its most distinctive feature 
is natural realism—a dogmatic assertion of a 
direct knowledge both of the ego and non- 
ego in perception. Dr. Harris shares this be- 
lief. The discussion of the doctrine of per- 
ception is antique. It proceeds as if there 
were occasion to consider only the views of 
phenomenalists and idealists ; as if the dan- 
gers and difficulties involved were still those 
of Hume’s day. 

The book contains no sufficient statement 
of what is meant by consciousness and self- 
consciousness, and frequently involves confu- 
sion in the use of these words. Thus, certain 
truths are spoken of as data of consciousness, 
when the statement seems intended to cover 
the assertion that they are primary principles. 
Yet, each and all portions of our knowledge 
are data of consciousness. What difference, 
if any, lies between consciousness and self- 
consciousness? Does consciousness extend 
beyond the phenomena of mind? If so, in 
what way and at what points? If not, how 
can it cover a knowledge of the ego or the 
non-ego, unless these also are phenomenal? 
If by consciousness we mean anything more 
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states and acts by the very fact of their being 
its own, what exactly do we mean by it? 
(Juestions of this order find no answer in our 
author. The difficulty does not seem to have 
distinctly offered itself to his thought, that 
mind as noumenon can only be grasped infer- 
entially. Thoughts, feelings, are facts of con- 
sciousness, and they contain inferentially, in 
connection with rational insight under the 
notion of causation, the thinking agent. How 
they can be thought to contain the ego in any 
other way is a point of supreme difficulty to 
some minds. 

Dr. Harris claims that man is conscious of 
free will, and that if he is not in this way 
aware of freedom, he cannot know it at all. 
But if a man denies that of which he is con- 
scious, he is hardly other than a liar. Asser- 
tions of this kind obscure the discussion, and 
make it only the more easy to deny human 
liberty. The question of freedom is one of 
the rational interpretation of the facts of con- 
sciousness. These facts cannot be fully and 
rationally interpreted without this notion of 
liberty, as those of the physical world cannot 
be interpreted without the idea of causation. 
The difficulty of the discussion lies in the 
source and authority of these ideas, and it 
cannot be overcome by a direct appeal to con- 
sciousness. If it could be it would never have 
arisen. 

Very strangely also Dr. Harris refers such 
ideas as causation (power), space, time to per- 
ceptive intuition, or perception. We should 
be utterly at a loss to understand this refer- 
ence, were it not in keeping with the reference 
of being, of noumena in matter and mind, to 
the same source. Hardly any halving of 
things, giving a portion here and a portion 
there, could be more arbitrary and untenable 
than a referring of causation to perception, 
and of right to reason. If the notions of 
causation and time do not belong to the fur- 
niture of reason, the rational insight of mind, 
we do not see the need of any such insight. 
Neither can we feel that such an idea as the 
good aside from the right, is wisely referred 
to the rational intuition. There is hardly a 
more manifest generalization of experience 
than that expressed in the good. (Goodness 
as righteousness is wholly dependent in its 
interpretation on the insight expressed by the 
moral law, right, and so offersno additional 
idea. 

While, therefore, the conclusions of this 
book ase in an unusual degree vigorous and 
wholesome, we take serious exception to 
its ultimate statement of principles. The 
facts are better conceived than their explana- 
tions. 











“ Conflict in Nature and Life” is a work of 
considerable interest. It treats a very exten- 
sive range of facts in the physical, mental and 
social worlds, and multiplies authorities prod- 
igally on every point. Indeed, its weakness 
lies here; it accumulates facts beyond the 
need of the purpose in view, while the cer- 
tainty and precision of use are not propor- 
tioned to this labor of accumulation. We wish 
to move faster than the author will allow us. 

The purpose of the volume is to point out 
the permanent conflicts, as the author con- 
ceives them, in nature and life, and to lead us 
to moderate our hopes, and adapt our labors 
to limitations we cannot escape. The world 
is neither the best nor the worst of worlds. It 
is capable of improvement but not of indefi- 
nite improvement; and the spirit of improve- 
ment must know what can be done and what 
cannot be done. Difficulties inherent in the 
nature of things, in insuperable elements of 
conflict, are not to be uselessly encountered. 
The one principle that progress is slow, and 
is to be achieved along a definite path with 
patience and wisdom, is eminently practical, 
and receives much enforcement from the book 
before us. We believe, however, that this 
subject can be both more correctly and hope- 
fully considered under the idea of growth than 
under that of conflict. While the two no- 
tions involve the same delay and painstaking, 
their spiritual force is very different. 

The author falls into some of the easily 
besetting sins of the empirical philosophy. He 
does not carefully discriminate between a fig- 
urative and exact use of words. A large share 
of that which he terms conflict in nature is 
not conflict in any literal sense. Opposing 
forces that unite in a desirable result are not 
conflicting forces otherwise than figuratively. 
The forces of construction and destruction in 
the human body are as concurrent as the 
workmen who, in the repair of a building, 
carry out the old material and bring in the 
new material, 

Empirical philosophy is constantly using 
the words limit and limitation in a deceptive 
way, as if they necessarily narrowed down 
some ideal good, and were not the rational con- 
ditions of all good. That the same thing can- 
not have contradictory qualities, and confer 
contradictory pleasures, is, if you please, a 
limitation, but it is not a defect. It not only 
does not interfere with any ideal good, it is a 
condition of all rational well-being. Limita- 
tion in reason is definition in reason and not 
restraint. 

The author is a utilitarian, and the inher- 
ent weakness of that doctrine shows itself in 
the discussion. “We must again repeat, what 
has been so often repeated and illustrated, 
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that pleasure and happiness can only be had 
by paying their price ; and that price consists 
in the judicious exercise of self-denial and 
self-restraint, and in the plying of worthful 
industry as a condition of all the nobler forms 
of enjoyment.” A utilitarian may regard self- 
denial and self-restraint as an uncomfortable 
price to be paid for pleasure. He may wish 
to retain the price and still secure the pur- 
chase. A better theory of morals finds wise 
self-denial and judicious self-restraint in 
themselves pleasures, and that increasingly; in 
themselves powers, and that of a wonderful 
order. The true moralist has no desire to 
withhold the price of virtuous pleasure. The 
pleasure belongs equally to giving the price and 
making the purchase. Joun Bascom. 


THE OLD DOMINION.* 





Following upon the “American Statesmen,” 
‘“‘American Men of Letters,” and other series 
of like character, the series of “American 
Commonwealths” is perhaps the most felici- 
tous and most useful idea of all. For it 
falls in appropriately with the new impulse 
in the study of American history, and comes 
at an opportune time to help to withstand the 
tendencies toward excessive centralization, by 
stimulating an interest in the history of the 
several commonwealths of which our Union 
is composed, and reviving the sentiment of 
genuine state rights—which is not the same 
with nullification and secession. And if Vir- 
ginia, “the mother of States and of presi- 
dents,” deserves, by inherited right, to begin 
the series, it was none the less a graceful act 
in a Boston house, and a Northern editor, to 
secure this precedence to the “Old Dominion.” 

Mr. Cooke, whose novels, for the matter of 
that, have been largely historical, is another 
illustration of the success of the novelist in 
the field of history. He has made a very in- 
teresting book, and, what is of more impor- 
tance than the mere matter of entertainment 
to the reader, he has given us a graphic 
picture of the life of the commonwealth, and 
its growth from a plantation to an independ- 
ent state. The history practically ends with 
the War of Independence, the period since 
that time being comprised in five short chap- 
ters. 

This book is rather a history of the com- 
monwealth than a history of the people. 
The history of the people, too, is told in a 
very attractive way; but the interest of the 
book centres in the question of collective 
life, the growth of the people in an organ- 

* AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS, VIRGINIA: A HISTORY OF 
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ized commonwealth. And the author states 
in the preface the question which must 
present itself to the student, and which it is 
his task to answer. “The Virginians,” he 
says, “‘ have been described as ‘ aristocrats and 
slaves of church and king;’ but the aristocrats 
were among the first to proclaim that ‘all men 
are created equal’; the bigots overthrew their 
church; and the slaves of the king first cast 
off his authority, declared Virginia an inde- 
pendent commonwealth, and were foremost 
in establishing a republic.” 

He divides the history into three periods: 
that of the Plantation, to the fall of the com- 
pany, (1624) ; the Colonial period, reaching to 
the Revolution; and the Commonwealth. It is 
in the second of these that his best work has 
been done. We are pretty familiar already 
with Captain John Smith, Powhatan, and 
Pocahontas — of these he takes the tradition- 
ary view, which he supports by plausible 
arguments; Virginia in the Revolution was 
too conspicuous ever to be overlooked — 
although here too he tells us much that is 
new; but it must be confessed that most of 
us know very little of the hundred and fifty 
years that lie between. But it was in these 
years that the proud commonwealth was 
formed. 

What a shadowy name to most of us is that 
of William Clayborne, with his long contest 
against Maryland! What an unmeaning epi- 
sode is Bacon’s Rebellion! Mr. Cooke res- 
cues Clayborne and Bacon from the limbo 
of half-knowledge, and makes them as real 
to us as Endicott and Roger Williams. The 
ten chapters, occupying sixty-eight pages, 
which tell the story of Bacon’s Rebellion, are 
a real revelation to the reader, and fully bear 
out the author’s statement (p. 237) that “this 
rebellion is the most striking occurrence in 
American history, for the first century and 
a half after the settlement of the country.” 
It has always seemed so to us, and yet 
the accounts in the best histories have left 
it still a puzzle. The long and detailed ac- 
count here given, of the causes of discontent 
in the condition of society, the policy of the 
mother country, and the administration of 
Governor Berkeley, make an intelligible thing 
of it. It is made clear that there was abund- 
ent cause for the outbreak, but it is made 
evident too that Nathaniel Bacon, with all his 
fine qualities, had not the one quality which 
secures success and makes it deserved: he 
could not govern himself, and therefore could 
not lead a people to victory. 

After these storms of the seventeenth cen- 
tury came “the Golden age of Virginia” in 
the next, the home of Thackeray’s “Vir- 
ginians,” “the serene and picturesque Virginia 
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of the dean century, where society at last 
reposes, class distinctions are firmly estab- 
lished, and the whole social fabric seems built 
up in opposition to the theory of republican- 
ism. Nevertheless, that theory lies at the 
very foundation of the Virginia character. 
For five generations the people have stub- 
bornly resisted the king; now they will 
wrench themselves abruptly out of the ruts 
of prescription, and sum up their whole polit- 
ical philosophy in the words of their Bill of 
Rights, ‘That all men are by nature equally 
free and independent, and have certain in- 
alienable rights, namely, the enjoyment of 
life and liberty, with the means of purchasing 
and obtaining happiness and safety.” When 
the issue is presented whether the country is 
to fight or submit, the a and aristo- 
crats will instruct their delegates to propose 
the Declaration, and the Commonwealth and 
the Revolution will begin together.” (p. 6). 

Certainly the Revolution and the years 
that followed proved that most genuine repub- 
lieans could be produced by an aristocratic 
society like this. Why this community, hav- 
ing become republican, attached itself to the 
state-rights theory of the Constitution, is an 
interesting question which Mr. Cooke has not 
left himself space to discuss. We wish, how- 
ever, that he would somewhere give a list of 
“the seven states-rights presidents selected 


from her soil” (p. 489). W. F. ALLEN, 


Two BOOKS OF VERSE.* 


Two books of verse lately issued from the 
American press are placed together for the 
convenience of the reviewer, and by way of 
contrast rather than comparison. The first 
and smaller of the two, Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son’s “Songs of Fair Weather,” appears in 
white vellum, with soft luxurious paper and 
a richness of print that makes it a delight — 
until one begins to read it. Then the de- 
light quickly vanishes, and the richness of 
attire serves only to make more prominent 
the poverty of poetry, and one exclaims, with 
Juliet — 

** Was ever book containing such poor matter 
So fairly bound?” 

The author of these songs is known some- 
what extensively as an enthusiast in the pur- 
suit of archery; and some of his best verses 
are, naturally, on that theme. In these there 
is a certain independence of design and a 
liberality of intention which appeal to the 








* Sones OF Fain WeaTuer. By Maurice Thompson. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Tue Love Poems or Louis Barnavat., Edited with an 
Introduction by Charles De Kay. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 








sufferance of the reader, in spite of the stiff- 
ness of versification and the almost painful 
lack of poetic inspiration. But the most be- 
nignant impulse must fail to find pleasure in 
such strains as 
*“*She stood between two gold pillars: 
Behind her lay a misty field, 
And sunlight smote with great splendor 
Athwart her silver shield,” 
or, 
**O lake! thy beauty inexpressible is 
Except by some song-wrought antholysis!"" 

Mr. Thompson should write more as he 
shoots — straight to the mark, not wasting 
his aim by needless flourishes of the bow. 
He needs also to cultivate simplicity, and to 
disenchant himself with the idea that what is 
vague and far-fetched is strong. And he 
might possibly ponder De Musset’s remark 
upon the disadvantages of building verses 
from right to left. 

Builded in a very different fashion are the 
verses that come to us in the unpretentious 
volume entitled “The Love Poems of Louis 
Barnaval.” Here the strains run steadily 
from left to right, and the rhyme is an indif- 
ferent—rather too indifferent—matter. Like 
a stream that issues from some mountain’s 
breast, they pour out in a full flood, now in 
a placid current and then in a tumultuous 
torrent, the unrestrained emotions of his soul. 
It is evident that these poems are the product 
of no common personality and the outgrowth 
of no ordinary experience. Their story is 
the, same as that which inspired “ Maud ” and 
“Locksley Hall”; but they are thoroughly 
unlike those poems in the treatment. Ten- 
nyson’s passion, though apparently intense 
and violent, is kept well under control, and 
never suffered to dominate the poetic motive; 
while Barnaval’s doubtless more genuine feel- 
ing, acting upon a nature less self-centred 
and self-controlled, is expressed with singu- 
lar unreserve and artlessness. This is to de- 
fine at once the strength and weakness of his 
poetry. The victim of a hapless passion, he 
does not treat his sorrow calmly and decor- 
ously —like a kid-gloved mourner, as Taine 
said of Tennyson—but seeks relief from his 
suffering by uttering a loud passionate human 
cry, ranging through all the notes of love, hap- 
piness, disappointment, rage, jealousy, and 
despair. 

From the prefatory memoir by Mr. De 
Kay, we learn—reading much between the 
lines—that Barnaval was a Creole of Louis- 
iana, who served in the Southern army as the 
merest lad, and afterward came to New York 
in quest of the golden fortune which he 
dreamed was to be his. There he met his 
fate in the daughter of a wealthy family, who 
seems to have been singularly attractive and 




















passion with ardor, again treating him with 
coldness, and apparently keeping him alter- 
nating between hope and despair. Finally 
she married another ; there was a subsequent 
meeting between them, a duel, and a tragic 
termination to what must have been from the 
beginning an unpromising and fateful affair. 
Even Barnaval’s biographer and solicitous 
friend implies that the two were unsuited to 
each other; and one cannot avoid reflect- 
ing that had she married him the tragedy 
might simply have taken a different form. 
But the facts stated are to be taken as ex- 
plaining, rather than excusing, Barnaval’s 
career. His was the fatal temperament made 
chiefly to feel and suffer. Tragically sincere 
himself, he could neither tolerate nor under- 
stand insincerity in others; and he seemed 
absolutely wanting in any element of cunning, 
even in its finer forms of tact and discretion. 
The blame that doubtless fails to his share in 
his own ruin is easily changed to pity as one 
reads his lines, and thinks of the tragedy of 
his hapless life, and his lone grave upon the 
desolate moor. 

We have said enough of the author to im- 
ply that his verses are well worth reading, 
as a study of human life and human passions 
not less than a study of poetry. Considered 
in the latter aspect, they are fresh, spontane- 
ous, often vigorous, but very unequal, and 
show a surprising absence of artistic fac- 
ulty for one in other ways so gifted. The 
author could create, but could not fashion; 
and his biographer tells us he was impatient 
with any polishing of his verses. These are 
of various forms, but chiefly lyrical; they are 
fragmentary, being strung together in num- 
bered groups, without titles, and without log- 
ical order or sequence. They are full of feel- 
ing; and as we have the authority of Byron 
for believing that “feeling in a poet is the 
source of others’ feeling,” it is to this ele- 
ment that they must chiefly owe their im- 
pressiveness. For impressive they are, in spite 
of their frequent roughness and crudeness. 
They are thoroughly genuine; indeed, it is 
to the genuineness of their subjectivity that 
their defects are due: the full current of 
emotion too often chokes the channels of 
utterance. Occasionally, however, there is a 
fine piece of lyrical expression—as in the 
passage beginning: 

“When we are touched by wrinkled age,” 


which has ‘a quaint almost seventeenth-cen- 
tury flavor; and we are tempted to quote the 
lines— 


“ A borderland of glory lies 
Betwixt our waking and our sleep.”’ 








“Within my heart all forms of love 
Have met and kissed you lip and brow; 
At first my love began to rove 
Chaste as a sister's pulses flow. 


** Next, like a doting uncle’s care 
My warm affection you waylaid; 
Soon, father-like, I stood to stare 
Upon my glad and winsome maid. 


‘*Ah then! ask torrents why they fell; 
Demand of hurricanes the cause 
That zephyrs suddenly will swell 
To gales that break the bound of laws. 


* There was no brother in my heart, 
No loyal comrade pressed your hand: 
Awhile I took the foeman’s part, 
For madness touched me with his wand. 


* But lo! the stormis broke. I yearn 
With mother’s, father’s, husband's love: 
Deep as the sea that holds no burn, 
High as the stars that never move.” 


Contrasted with this tender love-strain 
the bitterness of such lines as these: 


Ss 


“Woman I loved, woman for whom there still 
Lingers a fondness born in happier days, 
Well may you sigh, well may your eyeballs fill 
With sorrowful tears. Your pallid face betrays 
The awful truth I fell upon, alas, 
The truth foreshadowed ere it came to pass— 
Of seeming love, dry as the sunburnt grass! 


* You cannot love! Trembling, you know that truth 
Whilst I lay soft, him you perforce betrayed ; 
Yet might that pass. Alas, beyond all sooth 
Was crime of her who to a third pipe played. 
Yes, you were false to me, to him, to all: 
Blindly you swayed to each base passion’s call. 
Yet worst of any was your own deep fall. 


“QO naked one, what anguish! Magdalen 
Stood high o'er you. For her there's hope of bliss; 
But how with one for whom the noisome den 
Of her own heart with torments aye shall hiss ? 
A heil on earth as terrible and lone, 
A painted sepulcbre of hardened stone— 
Within, a living corpse that dare not groan.” 


If Barnaval was wronged by the woman 
he loved, he certainly took a terrible revenge. 
There is something almost dreadful in the 
intensity of such lines as these, addressed to 
one once dear. But still more intense are the 
lines written shortly before his own death, 
with which the volume closes ; and lest we 
may be tempted to extend these quotations 
too far, we pass at once to them and to the 
end: 

* How long, O God, to be that captive jinn 

Whom Hassan netted in the briny sea ? 
How long be held like him this frame within 
Beneath the wise king’s mark of mastery ? 
Oh, if at once the skeleton fisherman 
Would haul his seine and break the hampering seals, 


What joy to burst from the dull bottle’s span, 
And while my soul into the wide void steals, 


Feel the hot limbs asunder fly and merge 
A weary brain with spells of long, vague rest. 
Know in my veins of shade and stream the surge. 
And buricanes wail and thunder through my breast, 
Until each atom from its comrade blown 
Bides by itself, moveless, a speck alone,” 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





In his monograph on “ Congested Prices ” (Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.) Mr. Scudder evidently uses the 
word “ congested ” as meaning artificial or abnormal ; 
and his work is principally an inquiry into the 
causes of the fluctuation of prices, with especial 
reference to the causes of commercial panics. He 
recognizes at the outset the occult and subtle nature 
of his subject, and propounds his views tentatively 
and with caution. Without attempting anything 
like a complete solution of the problem, or the 
formulating of distinct means by which the recur- 
rence of panics may be anticipated or averted, he 
has stated concisely some very important factors in 
the solution, and made an interesting contribution 
to the discussion of the complex elements which 
the problem involves. An important step is taken 
in the distinctness with which he recognizes the 
purely mental element in the formation of prices. 
The “ Boomtowner”’ described by a recent clever 
writer in the “Atlantic Monthly,” who, seeing no 
market for his town lots when offered at cost, 
doubled the figures and found eager purchasers 


who argued that property rising so rapidly must | 
be a desirable investment, gave a practical illus- | 


tration of the power of this mental element, which 
is a very direct and potent factor in the prices of 
real estate and other speculative values. There 
might have been a gain in clearness, however, had 
Mr. Scudder excluded more definitely the class of 
prices with which quite another law obtains— the 
law of comparative or substitutional values. Spe- 
cies of property that have a natural value closely 
determined by their relation with each other and 
their comparative desirability for the same general 
purposes, seem substantially to exclude the mental 
factor, except in cases of artificial manipulation — 
of which the most prominent example, the “ cor- 
ner,” is the subject of a very full discussion at Mr. 
Scudder’s hands. The ethical aspect of this subject 
is not directly treated, the author contenting himself 
with analyzigg the commercial quality of “corners” 
and examining their influence upon business pros- 
perity; his conclusion being that they “demoralize 
trade and create fictitious prices.” Another view of 
“ corners,” quite unlike, yet a fitting supplement to, 
Mr. Scudder’s, is presented with great effectiveness 
by a writer (Mr. H. D. Lloyd) in a late number of 
the “ North American Review,” who points out 
more particularly the extent to which outsiders, and 
especially the poorer classes of consumers, suffer 
from these manipulations. “ As food grows dear,” 
says Mr. Lloyd, “typhus grows plenty. Scarce 
bread means more crime. The enemies of the men 
who corner wheat and pork could wish for no heav- 
ier burden on their souls than that they should be 
successful. As wheat rises, flour rises; and when 
flour becomes dear through manipulations it is the 
blood of the poor that flows into the treasury of the 
syndicate. * * * Every moment the corner lasts 
there is a mouthful of food the less for the laboring 
man. Every hour of its continuance some child in 
Pittsburgh or Manchester grows faint, and every day 
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the slippery edge of existence.” The rhetoric of 
Mr. Lloyd differs sharply from that of Mr. Scudder, 
but their arguments against “ corners” seem strong- 
ly to sustain each other. Odious as are these con- 
spiracies in an ethical sense, it is a satisfaction to 
see them thus defined by economic writers, and 
the responsibility clearly fixed for their share in 
producing great “commercial disturbances. In his 
discussion of panics, we think Mr. Scudder’s treat- 
ment would have been improved had he distin- 
guished more closely between the phenomena and 
their causes. When once precipitated, a financial 
panic is essentially similar in character to the panic 
of people at a fire or in a crowd, or in other circum. 
stances of fright where the danger is sudden and 
unseen and iis extent uncertain; and its study be- 
longs to the domain of psychology rather than of 
economics. Its incipiency and preliminaries are of 
course economical questions, and it is in the light 
thrown upon these, and upon the various measures 
of prevention, that the value of Mr. Scudder’s treat- 
ise consists. 


Mr. WInseEr’s excellent “ Guide to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad,” already noticed in these columns, 
is quickly followed by Mr. Smalley’s “ History of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad,’ by the same pub- 
lishers (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The latter book is 
also illustrated and also admirably serves its pur- 
pose. “A history of the Northern Pacific enterprise,” 
says Mr. Smalley, ‘“‘should be the history ofa national 
movement to find an outlet to the western sea. No 
other railroad enterprise ever enlisted among its 
stockholders so numerous and widely scattered a con- 
stituency; no other ever attracted for so long a pe- 
riod so large a share of public attention ; no other of 
considerable magnitude ever passed successfully 
through such vicissitudes and ‘perils; no other ever 
developed so vast an area of country adapted for the 
uses of civilized man, and I believe no other is des- 


_ tined to reap such great and lasting prosperity.”’ In 


his historical recital, Mr. Smalley traces the early 
explorations about Lake Superior, the discovery of 
the Columbia River and Puget Sound, and the ex- 
pedition of Lewis and Clarke, early in the century, 
under the inspiration of President Jefferson, which 
made its way by the Upper Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, confirming Jefferson's theory of a 
practicable northern route, and going through the 
Belt Mountains by a pass subsequently followed by 
the line of the Northern Pacific. The honor of be- 
ing the first to advocate a railroad to the Columbia 
River is said to belong to Dr. Barlow of Massachu- 
setts, who urged it in 1834. The idea was after- 
ward taken™up by Asa Whitney, who brought the 
project to the attention of Congress, and spent a for- 
tune in advocating it. The first Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company was organized in 1864, in Bos- 
ton, chiefly through the instrumentality of Josiah 
Perham. A number of Vermont capitalists became 


interested in it, and for many years, and until the 
practical completion of the road, there was a strong 
Vermont element in the organization. 


Of the 
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many prominent men connected with the enterprise, 
Mr. Smalley mentions one so well known in Chi- 
cago that a passage concerning him is worth copy- 
ing. In 1867, Mr. Canfield, of Vermont, represent- 
ing some of the heaviest owners, “went to New 
York and broached the proposition of transferring 
the management to Wm. B. Ogden, President of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, feeling that 
if he could secure his support there would be slight 
difficulty in persuading the other men whom he had 
in mind. Ogden was an enthusiast’ on the subject 
of the development of the Northwest. No man of 
his time was better informed upon the resources of 
that section. He could talk eloquently by the hour 
about its marvellous growth and its great future. 
Of all the great railway managers of that day, he 
was the one whose indorsement and active support 
was of most value to the struggling, feeble North- 
ern Pacific.”” Through Mr. Ogden’s coéperation and 
influence, a heavy syndicate was formed, and the 
affairs of the company soon took substantial form. 
With the subsequent history of the company—the 
accession of Jay Cooke, his failure in 1873 and the 
ensuing depression in the affairs of the company, 
its reorganization and the progress of construction 
a few years later, and the recent consolidation with 
the Oregon interests and final completon of the en- 
terprise under Mr. Villard’s management—the read- 
ing public is already familiar. The whole story is 
romantic and deeply interesting, and Mr. Smalley 
has told it with sufficient minuteness, yet in a way 
to make an attractive and readable work. 


Tue title “ The Zsthetic Movement in England ” 
will attract many readers to Mr. Walter Hamilton's 
thin octavo volume published by Reeves & Turner, 
London. This much ridiculed movement is really 
exercising an extended and wholesome influence. 
It is directed’by persons of culture, but its effects 
are felt by all ranks of society. Those who ridicule 
and resist the movement, and those who are indif- 
ferent to or ignorant of it, share in its benefits, for 
it is introducing and multiplying objects of beauty 
in every department of life, and by so doing irre- 
sistibly disseminating an appreciation of the prin- 
ciples and service of beauty. The origin of the 
revolution is ascribed by Mr. Hamilton to the little 
company of young English artists and authors who 
in 1848 united in an association which they styled 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. But to John Rus- 
kin is really due the credit of inciting the move- 
ment. The first volume of his “ Modern Painters” 
was published in 1843, and the second in 1846, and 
the new ideas he there inculcated as to the mission 
and criticism of art set the whole literary and art 
world of England astir. The action of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood was but the practical work- 
ing out of the grand truths he had enunciated. 
Millais, Hunt, the Rossettis, Woolner, Stephens, 
and Collinson,—the Brotherhood of seven earnest, 
talented, enthusiastic young men—were in fact the 
disciples of Ruskin, following literally for a time 
the instructions, a very gospe] to them, contained 
in his two wonderfully eloquent and inspiring 





volumes, Mr. Hamilton gives a sketchy account 
of the society of Pre-Raphaelites; of the brief-lived 
periodical, by name “ The Germ,” which they pub- 
lished ; of the Grosvenor Gallery; of the attacks of 
Robert Buchanan upon the poets of the new school ; 
of the ridicule which ‘“‘ Punch” has heaped upon 
them; and of the part which Ruskin, the Rossettis, 
Woolner, William Morris, Swinburne, Oscar Wilde, 
and others, have borne in furthering the theories of 
what are called the Hsthetes. The narrative is in- 
teresting and embraces many items of information, 
yet it hardly does justice to the theme except when 
dealing with Oscar Wilde, who is evidently a 
favorite with the writer. A much greater space 
is given to the biography of this latest exponent of 
the school than to any other one. We learn, for one 
thing, that the full name of the young esthete is 
Oscar Q’Flahertie Wills Wilde. His good taste is 
apparent in abbreviating it. After reading of the 
antecedents of Mr. Wilde, of his own excellent 
record in scholarship at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and at Oxford, and of the sincerity of his efforts to 
spread abroad a right understanding of the use and 
value of beauty in proper forms and places, the 
opinion of his character and work undergoes a 
change. It was inevitable that Mr. Wilde should 
be satirically treated in America. The public 
could not know how to receive him—whether as a 
charlatan or as an earnest and well-meaning but 
eccentric extremist. It chose to avoid the risk of 
making itself ridiculous, by taking him for a char- 
latan. For this Mr. Hamilton shows his resent- 
ment by speaking of Americans as “our rich and 
clever, if not particularly cultured, transatlantic 
cousins,” and again by a remark upon “ middle- 
class Americans, whose ideas of culture are only 
awakened by an occasional visit to Europe.” Amer- 
icans will not mind the slur, but it would have been 
more dignified in Mr. Hamilton to omit it. Where 
the Americans have pleased him by an apprecia- 
tion of English talent, he has praised their keen 
and fine abilities. 


Every fresh utterance of John Ruskin is to be 
listened to with the respect due a man who has con- 
ferred eminent obligations upon mankind. He who 
through past years has taught so much noble truth 
in words of such electric power, can scarcely fail, in 
the briefest addresses delivered in his declining age, 
to convey sentiments and reflections which are 
worth hearing and treasuring gratefully. The two 
lectures on “The Art of England,” given in Oxford 
by the great art-writer during his second tenure of 
the Slade professorship (and published in this 
country by John Wiley & Sons), are feplete with 
strokes and touches of the old-time strength and 
beauty. Pathetic allusions to the infirmities of old 
age, and playful confessions of personal tastes and 
feelings, soften the mood and make it more than ever 
responsive to penetrating and inspiring observa- 
tions, The first lecture hinges its thoughts upon 
the part which D. G. Rossetti and Holman Hunt 
have had in founding the present school of art in 
England; and the second brings into prominence 





the work in the same direction of F. Burne-Jones | 
and G. F. Watts. Yet in neither discourse does the 
writer confine himself to his subject. He wanders 
at will after his accustomed manner from his pro- 
fessed theme; yet who shall quarrel with the loose 
literary methods of one who is constantly clothing 
imposing thoughts in language of magical eloquence ? 
Ruskin pronounces Rossetti the chief intellectual 
force in the establishment of what is called the modern 
romantic school in England. Hunt he speaks of as 
Rossetti’s disciple, but adds that “it is always the 
first sign of a dominant and splendid intellect that it 
knows of whom to learn.” E. Burne-Jones and G. 
F. Watts he exalts as artists of great achievements 
in scholarship for the purpose of increasing their 
professional abilities. In commenting on Burne- 
Jones and William Morris, he betrays “a pretty lit- 
tle sacredness of their private life—that they sol- 
emnly and jovially have breakfasted together every 
Sunday for many and many a year.” Finally he 
says of the four painters specially mentioned in 
the lectures “that they are in the most solemn 
sense Hero-worshippers; and that, whatever may be 
their faults or shortcomings, their aim has always 
been the brightest and the noblest possible. The | 
more you can admire them, and the longer you | 
rexd, the more your minds and hearts will be filled | 
with the best knowledge accessible in history, and 
the loftiest associations conveyable by the passion- 
ate and reverent skill of which I have told you, in 
the ‘ Laws of Fesole,’ that ‘all great art is Praise.’ ” 


Anoruer of Charles L. Brooks's admirable trans- 
lations of Richter’s works, ‘The Invisible Lodge,” 
has appeared in the Leisure Hour Series (Henry 
Holt & Co). This is one of Richter’s earliest 
romances. It was written in 1792, and was the first 
of his works that brought him fame. Although sur- 
passed by his later novels, it contains the prophecy 
of that greatness which he afterward attained, and 
reveals that remarkable combination of robust 
humor, poetic imagination, and noble philosophy, 
which entitles him to the name which his admirers 
gave him --Jean Paul der Rinzige. In“ The Invisi- 
ble Lodge,” as in all the works of this strange 
genius, his startling extravagance of expression and 
obscurity of style perplex and repel the hasty 
reader; but those who are patient enough to crack 
this hard shell of outward form, and extract the 
sound sweet kernel of thought it contains, will be 
rewarded by something far more nutritious than the 
intellectual syllabub with which the average novel- 
ist regales them. It is a book to be read, not once, 
but many times. Every page sparkles with gems of 
exquisite imagery, grotesque fancy, and lofty con- 
ception, thrown together in a glittering heap. 
There seems to be no method or constructural plan. 
The plot is the slenderest thread that ever held ‘a 
story together, and with a few exceptions the char- | 
acters are shadowy unrealities. The book is divided 
into “sections,” and scattered through them are 
“extra leaves" where the writer breaks off from his | 
story and turns aside to pursue some wandering | 
fantasy of his discursive brain. He reaches his most | 
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poetic heights in descriptions of nature. He loves 
her deeply in all her phases; but the rising and set- 
ting sun and the mysterious charms of night seem 
especially to inspire him, and he paints their beauties 
again and again. Here is one example: “Then did 
the heavens begin to burn, the trailing edge of her 
mantle blazed off from the fleeing night, and on the 
rim of the earth, like a crown of God fallen from the 
divine throne, lay the Sun.” And again: “The sun 
has carried the enraptured day down with him; and 
now that diamond, the moon, stands above these 
veiled scenes and radiates, like other diamonds, the 
borrowed brilliancy, O thou still midnight sun! 
Thou beamest, and man reposes; thy rays appease 
the earthly turmoil, thy falling shower of sparks, 
like a shimmering brook, lulls reclining man to 
slumber, and sleep then covers, like a grave-mound, 
the resting heart, the drying eye, and the painless 
face.”” Mr. Brooks’s translation is faithful and clear. 
When it is remembered that in his own country Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter is considered the most 
obscure of writers, and that a dictionary containing 
explanations of his unusual expressions, vague 
allusions, and involved sentences, was commenced 
for the use of his native readers, the magnitude of 
the translator's task can be appreciated. 


THE biographical story of Eugene Fromentin, by 
M. Louis Gonse, a translation of which is just pub- 
lished by J. R. Osgood & Co., is a striking example 
of the spirit and style of a talented and cultivated 
French writer. Every sentence betrays the author’s 
nationality as frankly as his brogue betrays an Irish- 
man. There is an ardor of sentiment, a rapture of 
emotion, a profuseness of compliment, and a heaping 
up of epithets, which are as puzzling as they are 
amusing to the more staid, reserved Anglo-Saxon 
nature. It is all sincere, no doubt, and profound as 
accords with the Celtic habits of sincerity; but it 
haunts us, nevertheless, with a suspicion of flattery. 
There is, too, a minute analysis, a study of detail, a 
floridity of expression, and a highly wrought phrase- 
ology, which appear exaggerated and theatrical, as 
though the author were continually posing for effect. 
Yet notwithstanding, he is truly eloquent and inter- 


esting. Fromentin was a painter and writer of rare 
ability. His prose works, the “Sahara” and the 


“Sahel,” are regarded by his countrymen as master- 
pieces of picturesque literature, and his paintings 
exhibited annually in the Salon gained for him a 
first prize and the cross of the Legion of Honor, and 
for some of themselves a place in the Luxembourg. 
His united gifts as author and artist were about to 
secure him admission to the French Academy, when 
death overtook him, in the year 1876, at the age of 
fifty-six. The memorial of his life and work made 
by M. Louis Gonse, his personal friend, and the 
editor of the “Gazette des Beaux Arts,” is composed 
of a series of critical papers contributed originally 
to the periodical first mentioned, and now amended 
and altered so as to form a homogeneous whole. 
They exhibit little of the private life of the man, 
although they show him to have been of a pure and 
estimable character. An interesting portion of their 











contents comprises a part of his correspondence with 
George Sand, who was a warm admirer of his 
genius, and an attached friend. Their letters are 
strongly marked with the French manner, being 
effusive, stutely, elegant, and overflowing with polite 
homage. A large number of the drawings of Fro- 
mentin are interspersed through the biography. 
Many reveal great knowledge of form, and of the art 
of composition, while some few, except as they may 
discover the processes by which an artist feels his 
way toward complete expression, are not worth the 
cost of reproduction. A portrait of the painter ac- 
companies the book. 


A VOLUME of very noticeable mechanical and ar- 
tistic beauty comes to us with the title “ Notes on 
Niagara,” and the imprint of R. Lespinasse, Chi- 
cago. It is a large quarto of nearly two hundred 
pages, with a cover of rich design, paper and print 
of uncommon elegance, and a wealth of illustra- 
tions. The latter number upwards of one hundred, 
many of them full-page pictures, and include de- 
signs by Bromley, Weld, Brown, Bartlett, Green, 
Volkmar, and others. Many of them are of a high 
grade of excellence, and, representing the great 
falls from every variety of view and at different 
seasons, are full of interest. The copy of Henne- 
pin’s view, from the original Utrecht edition of 
1697, is a curiosity; and so are many other fac-sim- 
iles of the views of early explorers. The letter-press 
consists of the descriptions and impressions of 
many distinguished visitors to Niagara— among 
whom are Sir Charles Lyell, Prof. Tyndall, Father 
Hennepin, Captain Hall, Lady Hardy, Dickens, 
Chateaubriand, Willis, and Howells. There are also 
descriptive quotations from Bryant, Mrs. Sigourney, 
George Houghton, and others who have celebrated 
the falls in verse; and a collection of many curious 
myths, legends, and stories connected with the re- 
gion, including the various attempts that have been 
made to pass the lower rapids and whirlpool, of 
which the most recent is the fatal one of Captain 
Webb. An interesting feature of the book is the 
fine view of the new steel bridge of the Michigan 
Central Railroad, now in process of construction, 
located midway between the falls and the present 
railroad suspension bridge, and from which a new 
and very striking view will be obtained. The volume 
is one of the most creditable of its class we have 
ever seen. 


ATTENTION has already been called in these col- 
umns to Professor Harrison’s admirable “French 
Syntax” (John E. Potter & Co.). A new edition 
now comes to us, adapted to the use even of begin- 
ners by the addition of a series of “ Practical Exer- 
cises” from the competent hands of Prof. M. W. 
Easton of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
essential rules and directions are printed with the 
exercises, to which full vocabularies are appended. 
After the exercises for beginners, a number of well- 
annotated and varied anecdotes, etc., for translation 
into French, provide for the needs of the more 
advanced student. No one should be misled by the 
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too modest title to suppose this work to be merely 
an exhaustive syntax: the addition of full chapters 
upon phonology, etymology, historical grammar, 
and prosody, together with a great number of con- 
venient tables and lists of various kinds, make the 
book a cyclopeedia of exact information concerning 
the French language. All students will appreciate 
the advantage of having, between the covers of one 
book, answers to all the questions that it can ever 
occur to the most curious to ask. Teachers should 
be thankful that they can at last put into the hands 
of beginners the best French grammar in the 
world, and proud that they owe this privilege to an 
American scholar. 


OnE of the most practical and serviceable of the 
manuals treating of books, and of the wisest methods 
of choosing and using them, has been placed in the 
series of “ Appleton’s Home Books,” under the title 
of “The Home Library,” by Arthur Penn— under 
which name we believe is hidden the personality of 
Mr. J. Brander Matthews. It nieets just the needs 
of the million. It is neither learned nor pedantic, 
but in a general and familiar manner gives a mass 
of useful hints and bits of advice on exactly the 
points where they are most wanted by every one 
who has a natural taste for books or wishes to culti- 
vate a taste for them. There is no infliction of rigid 
laws for courses of reading, and no waste of counsel 
on matters that should be left to individual prefer- 
ence and decision. The chapter on fiction gives val- 
uable lists of works in that department which have 
been unanimously accorded the first rank by the 
ablest critics. Other chapters afford helpful direc- 
tions fer the care of books, their disposal in cases, 
for the furniture and appurtenances of a library, for 
the making of scrap-books, keeping of diaries and 
family records, lending and marking books, filing 
pamphlets, letters, etc. There is also an appendix, 
containing a list of authors whose works should be 
found in every home library which aspires to com- 
pleteness. 

THE multitude of thoughtful and thrifty house- 
mothers whose labors centre in the domain of home 
life will find something for their special profit in 
the little volume of quaint form and binding, bear- 
ing the humorous yet suggestive name of “ Mrs. Gil- 
pin’s Frugalities,” by Susan Anna Brown. It is a 
cookery book entering a new province where there 
is real missionary work to be done. The author’s 
aim is to prevent the needless and criminal waste of 
food common in American households, by showing 
how the fragments from the table may be worked 
over into appetizing and even ornamental dishes 
She presents 200 recipes in which remnants of meat 
and vegetables and broken bits of bread, cake, and 
food of all sorts are the chief materials employed. 
But valuable as are the recipes in themselves, their 
most important service is in the assurance they give 
that any woman of judgment and common-sense can 
invent a hundred ways of her own for serving up 
the odds and ends left at a meal, in forms suited to 
the tastes of her family. There is room here for the 
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exercise of ingenuity which will be as delightful and 
as elevating to a right-minded woman as that called 
for in the making of a picture or the writing of a 
book. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


THERE are many charming chapters in Susan E. 
Wallace’s book, “The Storied Sea ” (J. R. Osgood & 
Co.), which are like the beads of a chaplet, each 
rounded and finished in itself, yet joined to its com. 
panions by a firm and palpable thread. The collec- 
tion first appeared as a series of letters in “The 
Independent,” and there attracted a good deal of 
attention by their sprightliness and graceful con- 
struction. They were written from the Orient, some 
while on shipboard on the Mediterranean, and 
others from historical points along its shores, as 
Tunis, Carthage, and Constantinople. The author, 
who is the wife of the American ambassador at the 
court of the Sultan, took with her to the East a mind 
able to appreciate the wealth of poetry and romance 
which environs on every hand the traveller on the 
storied sea whose waters bathe the coasts of Italy, 
Africa, Asia Minor, and Greece. The sketches she 
has drafted from her rich experience are now 
descriptive, then historical, and again colloquial. In 
every form they are managed with skill, and interest 
the reader anew in scenes which have inspired the 
tongues and pens of an endless procession of tourists 
and sight-seers. 


Tuk series of “ Biographies of Musicians,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Louis Nohl in Germany, and issued in an 
English translation by Jansen, McClurg & Co., has 
been increased by a new number containing the 
“ Life of Wagner,” a subject that would appear es- 
pecially suited to this author, since he has recently 
carried off the prize offered by the Prague Concor- 
dia for the best essay on “ Wagner's Influence upon 
the National Art.” Dr. Nohl writes of the great 
musician, whose loss is a still fresh calamity to the 
world of art, with a profound enthusiasm. He real- 
izes, with the feeling of an artist and a German, the 
grandeur of the impulse of regeneration which 
Wagner communicated to the lyric stage. It was 
as much a moral as a musical revival; for high and 
pure art is inseparably united with ethics: they 
work hand in hand for the spiritual exaltation 
of human nature. The biographer contents himself 
with giving a slender outline of the personal history 
of Wagner, leaving, perhaps very justly, his charac- 
ter to be read chiefly in his works. Mr. George P. 
Upton has done ample justice to the essay of Dr. 
Nohl by his easy and fluent translation. 


Tue ideal of manly virtues whom Mr. George 
MacDonald is fond of portraying, and of whom it 
must be said he makes a noble and admirable figure, 
appears anew in his last novel under the name of 
“ Donal Grant” (D. Lothrop & Co.). It is the same 
personage we have known as “Malcolm” and the 
“ Marquis of Lossie,” and also, with greater external 
differences, as “ Robert Falconer.” The story of 
“Donal Grant” is, moreover, so like that of “ Mal- 
colm” that it may be called a mere imitation. But 
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then, it is for the sake of the mora! that Mr. MacDon- 
ald writes his fictions, and for the same purpose that 
they are read; therefore it is not of so much conse- 
quence that they should present fresh and original 
characters and conditions as where these are of the 
first consideration. Mr. MacDonald is essentially a 
teacher, and of a pure and lovely doctrine. His 
stories are to be read solely as sermons, and they 
consume a good deal of time, for they are long; but 
they exert a benign influence over a patient, recep- 
tive reader, which is a merit deserving particular 
commendation. 


Mrs. James T. Freips, who is one of the co. 
laborers in the organized system of benevolence in 
operation in Boston, has written a small work on 
“ How to Help the Poor” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
with the especial design of encouraging and aiding 
visitors to the hemes of the needy in the pursuance 
of their delicate and difficult mission. She relates 
briefly the history of the organization of the public 
and private charities of Boston, and the methods by 
which they are endeavoring to perform the gigantic 
duty of caring for the poor of a great city. The 
principle predominating in this scheme of philan- 
thropy is that the one true and effective way of 
helping the poor is to put them in the way of help- 
ing themselves, and then to demand that they con- 
tinue init. The plan of pauperizing the poor by 
the bestowal of irregular and ignorant charities, is 
strictly condemned. It is the gift of time and 
thought which is asked of the philanthropic, and 
which may be made to accomplish infinitely more 
than money alone. The plea is strong and well- 
founded, and will commend itself to the sensible 
and kind-hearted everywhere. 


THERE is merit enough in the novel styled “ The 
Price She Paid,” by Frank Lee Benedict, to give 
ground for the opinion that it was in the author’s- 
power to make it a great deal better. The character 
of Phillis French is fresh and piquant. That of 
Georgia Grosvenor is similarly attractive in the 
beginning, but loses strength in a disappointing and 
inconsistent manner. The two prominent mascu- 
line figures are drawn with less naturalness and 
vigor. Denis Bourke interests us in his ideas of 
social reform, but, like Georgia, does not remain 
true to our first conception of him, and Maurice 
Peyton is wholly a creation of romance. The dia- 
logue is generally on Phillis’s part crisp and spicy, 
and on Bourke’s sensible ard suggestive. It is this 
which holds the reader’s interest, although long 
before the book is finished he is wearied with the 
accumulation of tedious and improbable incidents. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Tue author of “Up from the Cape” (Estes & 
Lauriat) reveals in the preface to his story the cir- 
cumstance that he is by profession an editor, but 
withholds his name from the title-page. His effort 
is intended as a plea for republican simplicity; and 
in some respects it is an effective one. The charac- 
ter of Uncle Eben, a thoughtful, simple-hearted 
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Emerson, is a winning one. The remaining person- 
ages appearing in the work are less harmonious in 
outline, but they and the scenes they enact are made 
to serve the writer’s purpose in illustrating the 
beauty of simple, upright, and contented living. 
The tale of “ Dot,’ introduced into the story, indi- 
cates that the author’s talent lies in the direction of 
short essays in fiction. It is a skilful, touching com- 
position. 


THERE is a store of entertainment for young 
readers in Mr. William O. Stoddard’s volume en. 
titled “Among the Lakes” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). It relates the adventures of two families of 
happy children — one bred in the country and the 
other in the town,— who spent a summer together 
on a farm in the vicinity of a series of little lakes 
which yielded them abundant sport in fishing, boat- 
ing, and swimming. The country lads were not at 
all behind their city cousins in native wit, and were 
rather beyond them in physical activity. ‘“ Piney,” 
so called from his rosy cheeks, is an uncommonly 
bright specimen of youthful genius, and wins and 
keeps our good graces by his nimble spirits and 
amiable disposition. Mr. Stoddard understands 
child life, and describes it cleverly. 


THE new edition of Prof. A. L. Perry’s “ Political 
Economy,” just issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
is practically a re-writing of the work, and an addi- 
tion of some thirty per cent of new matter. Prof. 
Perry’s treatise has for nearly twenty years been 
recognized as a standard work. In its new form, its 
teachings do n » differ either in direction or princi- 
ple from previous editions; there is simply a clearer 
and more complete statement of the views of the 
author, as hitherto given. The work is character- 
ized by great clearness and force. Those who at 
some points would object to its conclusions, or 
would wish them to be more comprehensive, would 
still readily assent to the value of the book, and to 
the diligence and critical force of the author. 


Mr. Ropert B. Drxon’s “Fore and Aft” (Lee & 
Shepard) is a story of sea-life written from the act- 
ual experience of the author during a service of 
fourteen months as a sailor. It has the air of being 
literally true to fact, and those interested in know- 
ing what manner of life the common mariner fol- 
lows day by day while on shipboard may peruse the 
narrative with pleasure, and with a probability of 
being correctly informed. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’s long-expected sketch of Sheri- 
dan will soon be issued in “English Men of Let- 
ters.” 

PALLISER & Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., publish a 
chart of “ Useful Details” for those designing to 
build houses, containing drawings, specifications, 
estimates, etc. 








Tue “ American Protectionist’s Manual,” by Giles 
B. Stebbins, is published in Detroit, Mich., by 
Thorndike Nourse. 

Dr. Exxiorr Covss’s “ Key to North American 
Birds” is to be published in a new edition, with 
nearly 500 illustrations. 

ALBERT GALLATIN is the subject of the ninth vol- 
ume of the “American Statesmen” series. Mr. 
John Austin Stevens is the writer. 

THE popularity of the novels of E. P. Roe seems 
undiminished. His new story, “His Sombre Ri- 
vals,” starts out with an edition of 25,000. 

Harrer & Brorners have just issued “ Old 
Mexico and Her Lost Provinces,” by Mr. W. H. 
Bishop, the result of a journey made by the author 
in 1881. 

Cot. Wartne’s famous horse-story, “ Vix,” re- 
printed from his book called “ Whip and Spur,” is 
published in a neat little pamphlet, by J... R. Os- 
good & Co. 

THE Society for Political Education announce 
that Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of 4 Morton street, 
New York city, has been appointed secretary of the 
society in place of the late Richard L. Dugdale. 

“ SCIENCE,” the new and ably conducted scientific 
weekly, of Boston, will send out in a few weeks a 
finely printed alphabetical list of its subscribers, 
with their residences and addresses, amounting to 
about 2,000 names. 

THE “ Voyage of the Jeannette,” in two volumes, 
with many illustrations, is just published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Also the second volume of Mr. 
Seward’s “Diplomatic History of the War for the 
Union.” 

Tuomas Y. CROWELL & Co. have issued “ A Dic- 
tionary of Quotations from English and American 
Poets,” based upon Bohn’s edition, enlarged by 
twelve hundred quotations from American authors. 

E. P. Durron & Co. have published “ The Life 
and Achievements of Edward Henry Palmer, late 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege,” by Walter Besant. 

Estes & Lauriat will soon publish a complete 
edition of George Eliot’s poems, printed on vellum 
paper; and, in the same style, a volume of her es- 
says and reviews. Also,a new copyright library 
edition of Lingard’s “ History of England,” with 
the author’s latest notes and emendations. 

MacmiILtaN & Co.’s new edition of Matthew 
Arnold’s prose works, to be published from new 
plates made in this country, will comprise seven 
volumes, uniform with the beautiful “ Eversley Edi- 
tion” of Kingsley, at $1.50 a volume. All the vol- 
umes are expected to be ready before Christmas. 

J.R. Oseoop & Co. have published their new 
holiday edition of Tennyson’s “ Princess,” with one 
hundred and twenty illustrations; Mr. Bunner’s new 
novel “A Woman of Honor,” Howells’s “ A Woman’s 
Reason,” and Julian Hawthorne’s “ Fortune’s Fool” ; 
Col. Dodge’s “ Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War,” 
and the Rev. H. M. Kieffer’s “ Recollections of a 
Drummer Boy.” 
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Rev. W. M. Baker, who died in Boston recently 
was attracted to a literary career by the popularity 
of his magazine stories. His best known novels are: 
“His Majesty Myself,” “ Blessed St. Certainty,” “ A 
Year Worth Living,” “Carter Quaterman,” “ Col. 
Dunwoddie,” “The New Timothy,” ‘*‘ Mose Evans,” 
and “ The Inside: A Chronicle of Secession.” 

Roserts BrorHers’ new publications include 
Julia Ward Howe's life of Margaret Fuller, in the 
series of * Famous Women”; “ Anti-Tobacco,” by 
Abiel Abbott Livermore, with a Lecture on Tobacco, 
by Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter, and on the Use of 
Tobacco, by G. F. Witter, M.D.; Maria Edgeworth’s 
“ Classic Tales,” with a biographical sketch of Miss 
Edgeworth, by Grace A. Oliver; and “ Southey’s Life 
of Nelson,” with illustrations by Birket Foster. 

Henry Howr & Co. publish “ Italian By-Ways,” 
by John Addington Symonds, author of “ Renais- 
sance in Italy’; a new edition, with fresh matter, 
of Mrs. Miller’s popular cook-book, “In the Kitch- 
en”; a new novel by Mrs. Alexander, author of 
“ Wooing O’t”’; also, in the well known “ American 
Science Series,’ Briefs and Courses on “ Astron- 
omy’ by Profs. Newcomb and Holden, on the 
“Human Body ” by Prof. H. Newell Martin, and on 
“ Zoilogy ” by Prof. A. 8. Packard, Jr. 

Tue “ Magazine of American History” is show- 
ing new vitality under the management of Mrs. 
Lamb. The illustrations are of finer quality and 
more numerous, and the reading matter is of wider 
general interest, than heretofore. The October num- 
ber has a paper by the Hon. I. N. Arnold, of Chi- 
cago —‘ Something New of Benedict Arnold and His 
Descendants in New England ;” “ Historical Sketch 
of Pierre and Jean Lafitte, the Famous Smugglers 
of Louisiana,” by the accomplished historian, Hon. 
Charles Gayarre, of New Orleans; “The Websier 
Spclling-Book, Its Centennial Anniversary,” by Joel 
Benton: and other attractive features. 

Ir is difficult to see the object of giving a book 
several different titles, unless it be te punish librari- 
ans, cataloguers, book clerks, and others who have 
to keep track of them. A little work recently issued 
by the Putnams bears upon its side the title “Guide 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad and Its Allied 
Lands”; upon its back, “ Northern Pacific Rail- 
road”; upon its title-page, “‘ The Great Northwest, a 
Guide-book and Itinerary,” etc.; and in its publish- 
ers’ advertisements, “The Tourist’s Guide to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad.” Of course the book is 
quite likely to find its way into catalogues under each 
of the four titles, creating a most irritating confusion. 

THE new “Riverside”? Emerson, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is all that could be desired 
in a popular edition. It includes both prose and 


poetry, and will be completed in eleven volumes, of 


which the first six are: “ Nature, Addresses, and 
Lectures (heretofore known as ‘ Miscellanies’);” 
“Essays, First Series; “ Essays, Second Series ;" 
“ Representative Men; “English Traits:’ “The 
Conduct of Life.” The first volume has a new 
etched portrait of Emerson, from an English picture 
taken in early life; and a steel portrait, from a late 
photograph, will go in the volume of poems. The 
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* Riverside Shakespeare,” edited by Richard Grant 
White, is issued by the same firm in three volumes, 
composed of ‘‘ Comedies,” “ Histories and Poems,” 
and “ Tragedies.”” The volumes resemble the Riv- 
erside editions of Hawthorne and Emerson, but are 
thicker. AJ] these editions are very attractive and 
desirable. 


Forps, Howarp & HuLBERT announce “ A Syl- 
van City: Quaint and Picturesque Corners of Phila- 
delphia, Old and New,” a book of about 500 pages 
profusely illustrated; a new edition of “ Life 
Thoughts, Gathered from the Extemporaneous Dis- 
courses of Henry Ward Beecher, by One of his Con- 
gregation,” and a new volume of Mr. Beecher’s 
Sermons from Plymouth Pulpit, 1881-3; Marian 
Harland’s latest story, “Judith: A Chronicle of Old 
Virginia,” drawn from the author’s early life; Helen 
Campbell’s “ Housekeeper’s Year Book, for 1884; 
Dr. John Lord’s historical lectures, ‘‘ Beacon Lights 
of History.” in five volumes, crown octavo, entitled 
respectively, “ Antiquity,” “The Middle Ages,” 
“Renaissance and Reformation,’ “ Warriors and 
Statesmen,” and “ Great Women.”’ 


THE announcements by the principal monthly 
magazines of their prominent features for the com- 
ing year are of more than common interest in view 
of the flourishing condition of this branch of pub- 
lishing and the new periodicals about to enter the 
field. Under the added spur of competition, the ex- 
traordinary excellence already reached by two or 
three of the more popular monthlies is !ikely to be 
pushed to a still farther point, and one that may well 
serve to mark the golden age of periodical literature. 
Macmillan & Co.’s new monthly, “ The English Illus- 
trated Magazine,” the first number of which appears 
for October, has a low price (fifteen cents a number, 
$1.50 per year), an attractive appearance, good illus- 
trations, and able writers. Swinburne, Huxley, 
Grant Allen, William Black, and Mrs. Yonge, are 
represented in the first number. Fiction will hold 
an important place in the periodical, and poetry 
“will be admitted as often as it is found possible to 
secure contributions from acknowledged masters of 
the craft.” This is doubtless notice that the average 
magazine poct need not apply, and will be taken as 
a tyrannous act. ‘“Swinton’s Story Teller,” to be 
published weekly, and to consist exclusively of 
choice complete tales, is a venture somewhat in the 
fashion of “ Our Continent”: though the latter has a 
strength in its illustrations, and, under Mr. Tourgee’s 
really skilful management, is gaining a good foot- 
ing in its distinctive position as an illustrated weckly 
magazine. Of the illustrated monthlies, “ The Cen- 
tury’ announces a new novel by Mr. Cable; three 
stories by Henry James; novelettes by Boyesen and 
Robert Grant; short stories by Howells, Stockton, 
and others; several important art articles, among 
them sketches of Winslow Homer, George Fuller, 
Corot, Rousseau, and others; papers on European 
archeology, by Dr. Charles Waldstein, of Cambridge, 
England, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and Mrs. 
Lucy W. Mitchell; essays on Dante, by Christina 
G. Rossetti and Sarah Freeman Clarke; records of 
two yachting cruises, undertaken at the expense of 
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the magazine, one in the » ieee: taken by 
W. J. Stillman, late consul at Crete, and one in and 
about the Gulf of St. Lawrence, by 8. G. W. Benja- 
min; several bright stories of lite in California, by 
Robert Lewis Stevenson; biographical studies and 
reminiscences, by Alphonse Daudet; and some ex- 
tracts from the journals kept by President Garfield 
during his trip to Europe in 1867. “ Harper’s Mag- 
azine” announces 2 new novel by William Black, 
entitled “Judith Shakespeare,” a daughter of 
Shakespeare being the heroine of the story, which 
will be illustrated by Abbey; and contributions by 
Montgomery Schuyler, Julian Hawthorne, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Joseph Hatton, and others. “The At- 
lantic ” has not yet presented its formal announce- 
ments, but it is safe to infer from the general course 
of the periodical that its plan will comprise contribu- 
tions by our best native writers, and will maintain 
the ascendancy of “ The Atlantic ” as a distinctively 
American magazine. The “North American Review” 
will continue its system of short essays on vital and 
timely questions, by vigorous and well known 
writers. “St. Nicholas” has a list of attractions 
that may be inferred from the names of its writers, 
among whom are Miss Phelps, Miss Alcott, Mrs. 
Whitney, Captain. Mayne Reid, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Boyesen, Cable, Stockton, Leland, Lieut. Schwatka, 
Mrs. Dodge, Susan Coolidge, Celia Thaxter, and 
many other scarcely less distinguished names. 








BooKs OF THE MONTH. 


(|The following List includes ali New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of September by Messrs. 
JANSEN, McCuiure & Co., Chicago.] 


HISTORY. 


Vieginte. A History of the People. By John Esten Cooke, 
can Commonwealths.” Edited by H. E. Scudder. 
Peng pp. 523. $1.25. 

“Mr. Cooke brings to this work a familiar and intimate 
acquaintance with the literature of his subject. * 
Everywhere there are touches impossible to any one not eatin 
to the soil.”"—Ad/antic Monthly. 

The Early istery of Land-Holding Among the Ger- 
mans. By D. W. Ross, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 274. Net, $3. 
Reqgheriers of Pp evel 0S Officer. 1841-1865. By Capt. 

“The “teak 7 the breezy a of the sea about it, and 
abounds with happiest bits of humor and anecdotes told with 
inimitable point. 

A Pire’o Pre View of. he Civil War. By J. A. 
, U.S.A. 8vo, pp. 34 

i The style issimple and er the tone elevated and fair, 
the conception of military operations comprehensive, and 
the criticisms upon them judicious.”— The Nation. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Washington, and the History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. By Was 7 Irving. New Edition. 
Quarto. pp.. 226. Portrait illustrations. Paper, two 
parts, 60 cents; cloth, $2. 


Life of Wagner. From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl. 
By George P. Upton. Pp. 204. Portrait. $1.25. 
The announcem: nt just received from Germany, that the 
prize offered by the Prague Government for the best es- ay on 
*Wagner’s Influence Upon the National Art” tas been 
awarded to Dr. Nohl, willlend additional interest to this 
biography. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. His Life, Genius we Writings. 
Biographical Sketch. To which are ad Persona! 
ecalieations of His Visits to England, Extrocts from Un- 
ublished Letters, etc. By Alex. Ireland. Large hy od 
Eaition, pp. 338, with three Portraits. London, 
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| The Life and Achievements of Edward H 


Palmer, Late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Keb in nthe 

University of Cambridge, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 

lege. By Walter Besant, M.A. I’p. 426. Portrait. ’ 
“Full of good things, and never dull from beginning to 


end.”’—London Atheneum. 
Sheridan. By Mrs. a 2 * ogee. ? of Letters.” 
Mrs. Oliphant has told the 


Edited by John Moriey, Pp. 1 
“A lively biography. * * 
euteniies and viyor.”—Boston Adver- 


theatrical story wit 


tiser. 

My Reminiscences. Lord Beant Gower, F.S.A. 2 
vols., 8vo. Portrait. lion. $9. 

John Keese, Wit and Literature. By W. L. Keese. Pp. 96. 
Portrait, $1.25. 


enry Irving. A Short Account of his, Public Life. Pp. 
212. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
Sister Louise. The Story of her Life-work. By M. Van 
Rensselaer, D.D., LL.D. Pp. 107. Portrait. %% cents. 
Reminiscences of Public Men. By Ex-Governor B. F. 


Perry. Prefaced by a 4 of the Author by H. M. Perry, 
M.D. Pp. 3:0. Portraits 
TRAVEL. 
The Great Northwest. A Guide-Book and Itinerary over 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Co., and the Oregon and California Railroad, 


containing descriptions of states. cities, towns and places 
along the routes,etc. By H. J.Winser. Illustrated. Pp. 


276. 

“Pall of fact of the kind that the traveller will be most likely 
to want, and it is well designed, as well as orderly and read- 
able in every part.”— The American. 

History of the Northern Pacific. By E. V. Smalley. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 437. $3. 

Living ep Low ine 7 echoed, By George A. 
Sala. 8vo. ndon. $5. 

East of the Mg A Record of Travel and Observa- 
tion in the Countries of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan during 
1875-1877. By = Merrill. Illustrated. New Edition. 
8vo pp. 549. $2.50 

The Storied Sea. By Susan E. Wallace. $1. 

“This airily graceful little book carries wit in ie some of 
the salt sweetness of the sea, of the fantastic glare of the 

Orient, and the cool beauty ef classic shores.”,—New York 


ne. 
Italian Byways. By J. A. Symonds. Pp. 318. $1.75. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Complete Works. Aiver- 


side Edition. To be completed in eleven volumes. 12mo, 
gilt tops, 4 vols. now ready. Ver vol. 
“This edition will include the prose and tical writin 


of Mr. Emerson hitherto published in book form, and in a 

dition, two new volumes of essays, lectures and speeches.” — 
ishers’ Announcement. 

“In every re sage creditable. The paper is excellent, the 
type of attractive size and clearness, the margins are of 
reasonable breadth, and the bindings are neat and simple.”— 
New York Tribune. 

Donald G. Mitchell’s (Ik Marvel’s) Complete 
Works. New Hdition. 12mo. ee of a Bachelor 
and Seven Storics now ready. Per vol. 25. 

This edition will contain new volumes, consisting in part of 
papers hitherto uncollected. 

‘*It is perhaps hardly necessary to do more than call atten- 
tion to the exceedingly neat and handsome sopeumense of the 
new edition * * Pes omg suited to Ik Marvel's pictur- 
esque style.’’"—Good Literature. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift. Containing Additional 
Letters, Tracts and Pvems not hitherto published, with 
notes and a life of the author. By Sir Walter Scott. Te 
be completed in 19 vols., S8vo. 6 vole. now ready. Per 


vol. b 
* This £ a careful r ey without Lan = go of the standard 
editien of Swift, which for a years has been yw scarce 
imited, the type be 


and expensive. The edition is dis- 
tributed after the printing of each sheet. Itis printed from 
new type on paper or the finest quality.”— ishers’ An- 


nouncement. 
The Riverside Shakespeare. Mr. William Shake- 
eare’s Comedies, Histories, Tragedies and Poems. The 
Text newly edited, ‘with Glossarial, Historical and Explan- 
atory Notes. By Richard Grant White. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, gilt tops. $7.50. 

“An entirely new edition, cont the most authentic 
and carefully corrected text. Mr. White's = ey as 
acritic and as a studentof the English d its 
literature, guarantees the excellence of the wae. Publish. 
ers’ Announcement. 

Plato’s Best Thoughts. = 
egy of the Dial a By Re 
D.D. New Ed Pp. 475. $1.50. 
* The ay A are judiciously made, and,to the many 


mpee from Prof. Jowett’s 
v. C. H. A. 
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who have neither the a to buy, nor the time to read Pro- 
tt” e ought to be welcome.” 





Conflicts in Nature and Life. A study of Antagonism 
in the Constitution of f Things. for the Elucidation of the 
hlem of Good and Evil. and the Reconciliation of Op- 
timism and Pessimism. Pp. 488. 
“In the most comprehensive sense an ethical essa: upen 
human life in connection with the order of nature.”’— 
nce 
Cicero De Offic jis. Translated, with an _juteetaction 
and Notes, by A. P. Peabody. Pp. 24. $1.25 
The Book Lover's Enchiridion. Thou ‘hts on the 
Solace and Cempanionship of Books. elected and 
Chronologically Arsengee by. Philobiblos. American Edi- 
tion Revised and Enlarged. Pp. 312. Parchment paper 
covers og half morocco, $3. 
Belg, By G. E. Warring, Jr. “Warring’s Horse Stories.” 
a, 10 cents. 


POETRY AND MUSIC. 
The Love Poems of Louis Barnaval. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Charles DeKay. Pp. 215. $1.50. 


Senge of Fair Weather. By Maurice Thompson. Pp. 
Parchment. $1.50. 


Phantoms of Life. By L. D. Waterman. Pp. 95. $1.25. 


The Poems of Frederick Locker. Pp. 244. Vellum 
or Cloth. $1. 
Sibyl. A Poem. By G.H.WValvert. Pp. 55. 50 cents, 
A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. By Eminent 
Writers, English and Foreign. et by George Grove, 
D.C.L. In4 vols. Landon. Vol. , parts XVII. and 
XVI. (Double Part). paper, now a Net, $2. 
“ The only good work of the — ever printed in the Eng- 
lish language.""— New York Tribune 
The Normal Music Course. A Series of Exercises, 
Studies and Songs, defining and acwreting the art of 
Sight Reading, etc. By J. W. Tufts and H. E. Holt. First 
Reader. Pp. 104, Boards. Net, 40 cents. 


ART-—-THE DRAMA, 
Bugene Free entin, Painter and ee. From the 
rench of M. L Gonse. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 280. $3. 
“ A long-needed translation of the life poe ly etters of the 
test medern French art critic, with the original French 
lustrations."’— Publishers’ Announcement. 


The Art of land. Lectures Given in Oxford. By 
John Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D. Pp. 33. Boards, 50 cents. 


Daisy Miller. A Comedy in Three Acts. By Henry James. 
$1.50. 


Pp. 189. 

Dramatic me tes. A Chronicle of the Lenéen Stage. 
1879-1882. Illustrated with 180 S and 
Characters. London. Net, $1.50, 

SCIENTIFIC. 
views of the Southern United States. Containing an 
abridged description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
of Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Florida. Arranged according to \- 
natural —, By C.W. Chapman, M.D. The Ferns b 
Professor D. C. Eaton. Second edition. 8vo, pp. 


$4.50. 
A Froetical Treatise on Lightning Protection. | ay 
H.W. Spang. New and eas. Pp. 68. 
Modern American Locomotive Bagines. ear r ‘oe 
sign, Construction and Management. A Practical Werk 
Pp. 00 Practical Men. By E. Edwards, M.E. Illustrated. 


LAW—SOCIOLOGY. 


Wharton’s Law Lexicon. Forming an Epitome of the 
Law of England, and containing full explanatiens of the 
technical terms and phrases thereof, etc.,etc. By J. M. 
Ely, Esq., M.A. 8vo, pp. 882. Sheep. Net, $s. 

The » Teople and Politics, or, The Stracture of States, 

and the Significance and Relation of Pelitical Forms. By 
Ga. W. pee eae M.D. 8vo, pp. 339. $3. 
Freak Socialism in Modern Times. By 
iy, Ae _ 274. oR 
“Thi is the right method.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


How to Helpthe Poor. By mee. James T. Fields. Pp. 
125. Boards. cents. 





THE HOME AND FARM. 
jpeech and pinpews mo Home and School. By Miss E. 
S. Kirtland. Pp. 268 i 
Is intended to call the saeation of young people to the im- 
portance of a correct use of their mother tongue, and to fur- 
nish some — in regard to the most common violations of 
breeding 


Hyegalitics, Remnants and 200 Ways ef 
i By Susan A. Brewn. Pp. 102. ‘$1. 








The Home Library, > pather Penn.—* Appleton’s Home 
Books.” . 14. 60ce 


“A ve attentive and at the — time very practical and 
sensible little book.” — The Ameri 


Tn te Kitchen. New and uae edition. 8vo, pp. 592. 


The Thermostatic Incubator. Its Construction and 
Management. hey with Descriptions of Brooderies, 
usecties and the Mode of Raising Chickens by onan By 
E. 8. Renwick. Paper, 36 cents; cloth, 56 cents 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Black’s General Atlas of the World. New and Re- 
vised Edition, embracing the Latest oe ay New 
Boundaries, and _ other changes, accompanied by Intro- 
ductory Letter Press and Index. Folio, half morocco. 
Edinburgh. $22.50 

A Practical and Conversational Dictionary of the 
English, French and German "4% in parailel col- 
umns, By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. Pp. 724. Leather, $2 

“A practically exhaustive vocabulary,”—London Times. 

Don’t. A Manual of Mistakes and Pnqpegntotice in Conduct 

_ _ oe By Censor. Pp. 88. Parchment paper cov- 


50 ce 
= There isa "deal of good advice * * * put tersely and 
emphatically.’’—Good Literature. 


Cumulative Method for Learning German. Adapted 
to Schools or Home Instruction. By A. Dreyspring. Pp. 
253. Net, $1.40. 


Universal Phonography, or, Short-Hand by the “Allen 
Method.” A Self-Instructor. By G. G. Allen. Pp. 142. 


50 cents. 
FICTION. 


A Woman’s Reason. By W. D. Howells. Pp. 466. $1.50. 
* we his most finished productions in fiction.”— The In- 





*Drawn with the hand of a master. * * * Full of life- 
like hamor.”—Boston Advertiser. 

His Sombre Rivals. By E. P. Roe. Fp. 487. $1.50. 

Mr. Roe states in his sroface that “ His —_— ivals has 
been taking form in his mind for several zene * The multi- 
tude of admirers of Mr. Roe’s writings will be. glad that the 
thoughts have at last crystallized into book form, and the first 
edition of 25,000 will doubtless be quickly absorbed. 

In the C uinez Woods. By Bret Harte. “Little 
Classic Style.” Pp. 241. $1. 

“One seizes such a book as this from such a writer as he 
would a plump, ripe peach at a fruit-stand on the street cor- 
wr ae consumes it on the spot before moving on.” —Literary 

or 
Dr. _Grimshawe’s Secret. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Julian Hawthorne. 
= Edition, uniform with the Riverside Editien of Haw- 
thorne. 

This handsome volume was needed to make the new edition 
of Hawthorne complete. 

Donal Grant. By George MacDonald. Pp. 786. $1.50. 
Larne Doge. . A se of Exmoor. By R. D. Black- 


6: His dese po tions = wonderfully vivid and natural. His 
Time: are brig htened everywhere with great humor.’’— London 


hteous Apostate. By Clara Lanza. Pp. 423. 
. harp and concentrated, fine, <i and , Sangean. 
* * * A book well worth reading.”"—2 


Thicker Than Water. By J. Payn. 


a “A realistic Novel of the best “Hind — dleretag 8. f, Lon- 
on. 


The Executor. By Mr. Alexander. “Leisure Hour Series.” 
Pp. 553. $1. 


The Same. “ Leisure Moment Series... Paper. 35 cents. 
Tag Digs ai or, A Far Look Ahead. By Ismar Thuisen. 


Guy's Marriage; or, The Shadow of a Sin. From the 

rench of ww Greville. Pp. 258. Paper, % cents; 
cloth, $1.25. 

Hard Times. By Charles Beshene. Franklin Square 
Library. 12mo Edition. 20 cents. 

By mee Gate of the Sea. By D. C. Murray. Franklin 
Square Library. 12mo Edition. 15 cents. 

Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter Scott. Pp. 93. 
Paper, 15 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


Thicker Than Water. By J. Payn. 20 cents. 
By the Gate of the Sea. By D.C. Murray. 15 cents. 
The New Timothy. By Rev. W. M. Baker. 25 cents. 
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Pearla. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 20 cents. 
Donal Grant. By George MacDonald. 20 cents. 
THE HUDSON LIBRARY. 
Abbe Constantine. From the French of L. Halevy. 20 
cents. 


The Heart of It. By W. 0. Stoddard. 20 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 
The » Grounds of Theistic Sy > we yo Belief. 
G. P. Fisher, D.D., LL $2.50 
“This volume on my a jie of the evidences of 
both natural and revealed religion, and prominence is given to 
topics having special interest at present from their connection 
with modern’ theories and difficulties.""— Publisher's Announce- 
men 
Christian Charity in the Anslens Coneeh. 
German of Dr. G. Uhlhorn. Pp. 424. $2.50. 
The Patlesophical Basis of Theism. An Examination 
of the Personality of Man to Ascertain His Capacity to 
Know and Serve God, and the ism. By the Principles 


By 


From the 


ea id the Defence of Theism y Samuel Harris, 

D.D 8vo, pp. 564. 

The Scriptural Idea of Man. Six Lectures. By Mark 
Hopkins, D.D. Pp. 145. $1. 


“It is like taking a .% or a breath of mountain air for 
one to listen to such teachings as the pen of Dr. Hopkins here 
gives to the younger race of ministers..”\—Christian Intelii- 
gencer. 


The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers. By Rev 
son. * Karly Christian Literature — 
Prof. G. P. Fisher, D. D. Pp. 224. 60 cents. 

The Cathedral in the American Church. By J. M. Wool- 
worth, LL.D. Pp. 211. $1. 

Questions of Belief. ‘‘ Topics of the Times.” 
T. M. Coan. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

The, International Revision Commentary on o 
New Testament. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D 
Vol. IV. The Gospel according to John. By Dr. Milligan 
and Dr. Moulton, Pp. 443. $1.25. 

Church Law. Suggestions on the Law of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, Its 
Sources and Scope. By J. W. Andrews. Pp. 142. $1.25. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. Four Books. By Thomas 
a Kempis. Illustrated. Pp. 353. $1. 

The Foundations of Religious Belief. The Methods 
of Natural Theology Vindicated Ay ainst Modern Objec- 
tions. .By W. D. Wilson, D.D. The ;Bishop Paddock 
Lectures, 1883. Pp. 386. $1.50. 


MEDICAL. 

Enteric Fever. Its Prevalence and Modifications; Aeteo- 
logy; Pathology, and Treatment; as illastrated by army 
data at home and abroad. By F. Hi. Welch, F.R.C.S.  §vo, 
pp. 190. 

A Pocket-Book of Physical Diagnoses; or, The Dis- 
eases of the Heart and Lungs. For the Student and 
a. By Dr. E. ‘fT. Bruen. Second Edition. Re- 
vised, with additional illustrations. Pp. 228. $1.50. 


=r Bandage. By W. B. Hopkins, M.D. Pp. 9%. 


. G. A. Jack- 
Edited by 


Edited by 


The Complete Handbook of Obstetric Surgery; or, 
Short Rules of Practice in every Emergency. > 
— D. Third Edition. 328. Paper, 75 cents; c oth, 
$1.2 


For sn and Physicians. 
Pp. 133. 

With a on Twenty- 
Pp. 57. 60 


A Ps nd of Surge: 
By apend of B.S., MD. 
School for presage. 
two Schools. By W. G. Thompson, M.D. 
cents. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by JANSEN, McCLurG & Co., Cricago.) 


Shakespeariana 


A new monthly magazine. All contributions 
by eminent Shakespearian scholars, Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50a year; 15c. per copy. LEONARD ScoTtr 
PUBLISHING Co., Publishers British Reviews and 
Blackwood’s Mayazine, 41 Barclay St., New York. 





THE COMPLETE INDEX TO 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Now Ready— Number Three—(Fames Lescarbault). 
FE. ROTH, 1135 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


£.& F.B. Young & Co’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HEROES OF SCIENCE. 
The aim of these volumes, which will be followed 
by others on the Physicists, Mechanicians, Physi- 
ologists, etc., is to show, by way of selected biogra- 
phies, the progress of science from the beginning of 
the inductive method until the present day. 
The following volumes are now ready: 


BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS AND GE- 
OLOGISTS. 
By Prof. P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. 
cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 

ASTRONOMERS. 
By E. J. C. Morton, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, with diagrams, 
$1.20 net; by mail, 1.32. 

CHEMISTS. 

By M. M. Pattison Murr, M. A., F.R.S.E. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1. 32. 


12mo, 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


A series of books which has for its aim the presen- 
tation of Early Britain at great historic periods. 
The set will embrace monographs on Celtic Britain, 
Roman Britain, Anglo-Saxon Britain, Scandinavian 
Britain and Norman Britain. Each volume will be 
the work of an accredited specialist, and the whole 
will give the result of the most recent critical exam- 
ination of our early records. The volumes ready are: 
CELTIC BRITAIN. 

By J. Ruys, M.A. 16mo, cloth, 
by mail, $1. 
ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. 
By Grant ALLAN, B.A. 16mo, cloth, 
net; by mail, 83 ~ »nts. 
ROMAN BRITAIN. 


By Rev. H. M. Scartu, M.A. With map. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents. 


90 cents net; 


75 cents 


EARLY CHRONICLES OF EUROPE. 


The object of this series, which will embrace sim- 
ilar volumes on the Chronicles of Germany, Spain, 
etc., is to bring readers face to face with the sources 
of early European History, and thus enable them to 
obtain a more intelligent grasp of the subject than 
can be had from second hand compilations. 

The following are ready: 


ENGLAND. 
By JAMES GARDINER, author of the “ Life and 
Reign of Richard III.” 12mo, cloth, $1.20 net; 
by mail, $1.32. 

FRANCE. 
By Gustave Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 


ITALY. 
By Ugo Balzani. 
mail, $1.32. 
E. & J. B. Young & Co, make a specialty of importin pose 
from the foreign second-hand boo! oa ~~ — toe Tot book: nay “ 


these catalogues will be iweb sp —m arly as publish 
application. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG @& CO. 
Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


12mo, cloth, $1.20 net; by 
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NEW BOOKS. 
RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Richarp Grant WuiTe. With Glos- 
sarial, Historical and Explanatory Notes. In 
three volumes. I. Comedies. II. Histories and 
Poems. ILI. Tragedies. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.50 a volume. The set, in cloth, $7.50; half- 
calf, $15.00. 

An entirely new edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works, 
combining the most authentic and carefully corrected text with 
foot-notes embodying in compact form the results of thorough 
study of the Elizabethan period and its drama. Mr. White's 
= reputation as a critic and as a student of the English 
anguage and its literature, guarantees the excellence of the 
work. 


THE RIVERSIDE EMERSON. 


In eleven volumes, 12mo. Price $1.75 a volume- 


Vol. III. Essays. Second Series. 
Vol. IV. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE JEANNETTE. 


The Ship and Ice Journals of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander George W. De Long, U.S.N. Edited 
by his wife, Emma De Lone. With numerous 
full-page and text illustrations, including a steel 
portrait of De Long, a colored frontispiece, ten 
full-page illustrations by Mr. M.J. Burns, numer- 
ous half-page cuts and tail-pieces made from 
sketches by R. L. Newcoms, the naturalist of 
the party; six large maps, which show every 
important detail of the routes traversed; and 
fac-simile productions of the last two pages of 
De Long’s Journal. In two octavo volumes. 
The set, bound in cloth, $7.50; sheep, $10.00; 
half-morocco, $12; full morocco, $16.00. 


This work is sold by subscription, but all book- 
sellers are desired to act as agents for it. The dis- 
count will be stated on application. 


THE DIPLOMATIC HAISTORY OF 
THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 
By Wiit1am H. Sewarp. Edited by Grorcr E. 
BAKER. 8vo. $3.00. 

This volume includes the diary of the War for the Union, 
from 1861 to 1865, which Mr. Seward, then Secretary of State, 
furnished to the United States Ministers abroad for their in- 
formation concerning the contest. It contains also selections 
from Mr. Seward’s Diplomatic Correspondence ; cabinet papers, 
never before published; and important speeches. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Edited by Joun T. Morse, Jr. Vol. IX. ALBERT 
GALLATIN. By Joun Austin STEVENS, re- 
cently editor of the Magazine of American His- 
tory. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 

Albert Gallatin was so picuous in the di ion of lead- 
ing political qoeeiees in the early history of this century, that 
the story of his life and of his great public services, told by 
Mr. Stevens, will attract fresh attention to an admirable public 
man and to the history of the country during his time. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


Illustrated by F. O. C. Dariey. New edition. 
Bound in the same style as Darley’s “ Evan- 
geline,” published last year. Folio. $10.00. 

This sumptuous volume contains twelve cartoons, repre- 


senting the most dramatic and picturesque scenes in Haw- 
thorne’s marvellous tale. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. 


paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. BOSTON. | 
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JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Etc. 
Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 

nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “‘ For Great Evasticrry 
AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE.” See Keport of yoy me pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the trade. 
MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
19 West Fourtn Srreet, Cincinnati. 


Illustrated Price Lists Muiled on Application. 





WE DESIRE TO CALL ATTENTION TO OUR 
NEW GOODS DESIGNATED 


“Ve Knickerbocker” 
BLOTTER I ABLETS 


These goods are intended to meet the wants of a 
Low-PrIcED BLOTTER TABLET. 

They are made from a fine quality of TUB-sIzED, 
CREAM-LAID paper, With a sheet of excellent blot- 
ting paper attached, in a neat and durable manner 
—the whole protected by a handsome antique cover. 


For EpucationaL Purposes they have no equal, 
and are sold as follows: 


Per 10 
No. Size. TABLETS, 
372. Commercial Note, 800 sheets, - - - $1 50 
375. Packet Note, 800 sheets, - - - - - 180 
378. Congress Letter, 800 sheets, - - - - 5300 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 
AND MANUFACTURED BY THE 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 
No. 147 Furtton St., New York. 


LIBERAL Discount TO THE TRADE ON LARGE ORDERS. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 





Porutar Numepers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by ail Stationers. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun Srreet, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 
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FALL PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Line of Fringed Books.—nu oxo Erxoanr. 





“PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT.” “BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW.” 
BY FABER. HAVERGAL. 
“THE EVENING HYMN.” “THE RAVEN.” 
BY KEBLE. EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Beautifully illustrated under the supervision of Geo. T. ANDREW. Quarto size, lithograph cover of figures and flowers printed 
in eleven colors, silk fringe and tassels, in box, $1.75; Cloth, black, gold and silver stamping, original designs, $1.50. 


Also, a Smaller Line of Fringed Books at $1 each. 


“CHRISTMAS SUNSHINE.” “THOUGHTS FOR COMPANIONS.” 
BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. SELECTED. 
“WORDS OF LOVE AND CHEER.” 
SELECTED. 


These books have beautifully executed Chromo Covers, and each is agem. The same books are also furnished without fringe 
at 50 cents each. 
TT} . “THe Boys anD GiRLs’ Own Favorite SERIEs.” 
T. he N ew Line of L2MoOSs.— 48 VoLuMEs—24 Boys’ Books, 2&4 Grris’ Books. 
Our aim has been to issue a new line of books not in any other series. But three volumes of our series will be found in any 
other line of 12mos, thus enabling us to offer 


45 New Volumes not to be found in any other Line of Popular 12mos. in the United States. 


Size, large 12mo, fully illustrated, the majority containing from 400 to 500 es of solid reading matter, in strong cloth bind- 
ings, with new and original designs stamped in various colors and gold, each k put up in a neat, handsome wrapper. 
~ Our unequalied line of,Forty and Fifty Cents Boxed Juveniles in an entirely new dress and larger in size _—- the prices 
will remain the same as heretofore). We have made larger editions this year, and hope for the first time to be able to fill all 
orders up to the last moment, Also, a 


New Seventy-five Cent Line of Twelve New Volumes,—? cor ie Sraneny ix Plow: 
IN TWO LIBRARIES, viz.: 
LADDIES LIBRARY, GIRLS’ GEM LIBRARY, 
Six Volumes. Fully Illustrated. $4.50. Six Volumes. Fully illustrated. $4.50. 


Making a Complete Line of 40¢., 50¢.,75¢. and $1 Cloth Juveniles. 


Sunday for 188}. 1 vol., 4to, $1.25. 
An Endless Variety of New Board Juveniles at 25¢., 35¢., 50¢.,75¢., $1, $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75. 


OUR NEW COLOR BOOK FOR THIS SEASON IS ENTITLED 


“TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT,” 


Manufactured for us by Messrs. HiLDESHIMER & FAULKNER, makers of the elegant Christmas Cards that bear their name. It is 
the unanimous —s of all who have seen it that it is the “Moat Beautiful Color Book ever issued.” We challenge comparison 
with all others. 4to, 


A New Volume by the Rev. Phillips Brooks —S*r1ors RE ES NO LaSH as. 


The Life and Achievements of Edward Henry Palmer, 


Late Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of St. John’s College. By Waiter 
Busant, A.M. 12mo, $3. 


Some of the Chief Facts in the Life of Our Lord, 


And the Authority of the Evangelical Narrative. By Henry Wace, B.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Life of Bishop Wilberforce, 


Condenged from the 3-vol. English Edition. 1 vol., $3. 





Confident that our line as arranged for the Holiday Season is of Books that sell readily wherever shown, we ask the attention 
of the trade, that they will look at our samples, whether purchasing direct from us or from any of the jobbers. 
We shall be glad to see any of the trade who visit the city. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 


39 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Sons’ NEW BOOKS. 





The Philosophical Basis of Thetsm. 


An Examination of the Personality of Man to Ascertain 
his Capacity to Know and Serve God, and the Validity of 
the Principle Underlying the Defence of Theism. B 
Samus. Harris, D.D., LL.D. Professor in the Theologi- 
cal Department of Yale College. 1 vol., 8vo. $3.50. 

It is the object of this book to _ clear and adequate ex- 
wepey to the arguments for Theism and Christianity, in the 
ight of the thinking of the present day. The author treats 
with a fulness and scope never before attempted. the great 
questions which lie at the basis of all reasonable belief in the 
existence of God and the truth of Christianity, and, incidental- 
ly, in the reality and trustworthiness of knowledge in genera). 
The subject is the one that the present age is chiefly occupied 
with, and Professor Harris's contribution to its solution is 
among the most satisfactory that has been offered. 


Christian Charity in the Ancient Church. 
BY Dr. Geruarp Uns Laorn, author of “The Conflict of 
Christianity with Heathenism.”* 1 vol., crown 8vo. . 
Dr. Uhlhorn te favorably known on this side of the Atlantic 
by his able and fascinating treatment of one of the most im- 
rtant chapters in emg “The Conflict of Christianity with 
feathenism.”’ In this kindred work he shows that modern 
charity is the creation of Christianity. by drawing out in detail 
the difference between the ancient and the modern world. 


The Middle Kingdom. 


A Gusvez of the G phy, Government. Literature. 
e, 


Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and 
its Inhabitants. With Illustrations and a new Map of the 
Empire. By 8. Wetts Witiiams, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols., 


royal 8vo. . 

The re-issue of Dr. 8. Wells Williams's standard and impor- 
tant work, ‘‘The Middle Kingdom,” makes practically a new 
book, The text of the old edition has been largely re-written, 
and the work expanded so as to include a vast amount of new 
material collected by Dr. Williams during the later years of 
his residence in China, and the most recent information re- 
garding all the departments of the Empire. Many new illus- 
trations are added and a large map of the Chinese Empire 
from the best modern authorities, more complete and accurate 
than any map of the country hitherto published. 


The Story of Roland. 


By James Batpwin. With a Series of Illustrations by R. 
B. Biren. 1 vol., square 12mo. . 

This volume is intended as a companion to “The Story of 
“ Siegfried.’ As ‘* Siegfried * was an adaptation of Northern 
myths and romances to the wants and the understanding of 
young readers, so is this story a similar adaptation of the mid- 
dle-age romances relating to Charlemagne and his paladins. 
“The Story of Roland” is less remote, and the incidents, 
though equally wonderful, are of a more human character. and 
appeal with 
hands the different legends of Roland and his companions are 
here fused into a straightforward story. 


The Hoosier School-Boy. 


By Epwarp E@e.eston, author of “The Hoosier School- 
master,” etc. With full page Illustrations by George D. 
Brush. 1 vol.,12mo. $1. 

“ The Hoosier School-boy’’ depicts some of the characteristics 
of boy life, years ago, on the Ohio River, characteristics, how- 
ever, that were not peculiar to that section only. The story 
presents a vivid and interestin 
which in those days beset the path of the youth aspiring for an 
education. T obstacles. which the hero of the story suc- 
ceeds by his genuine manliness and force of character in 
surmounting, are just such as a majority of the most distin- 

ished Americans, in all walks of life, including Lincoln and 

arfield, have had to contend with, and which they have made 
the stepping-stone to their future greatness. 


Among the Lakes. 


By Wm. 0. Stopparp. 1 vol., 12mo 1. 
This book, together with Mr. Stoddard’s former stories, 
“Dab Kinzer,” “The Quartette” and “Saltillo Boys,’ are 
furnished in sets. in uniform banding in a box. Price $4, 
They are especially recommended for Sunday-school libraries. 
“A father who wants his boy to grow up in a manly way may 
find in such books something to help him amazingly.” — Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


| 


| 


mend force to our sympathies. In Mr. Baldwin's | 


A New and Uniform Edition of the Writings 
of Donald G. Mitchell (1k Marvel); 


Including three or four volumes containing new and un- 


ublished material. In 12mo volumes in original cloth 
indings. Price, per vol., $1.25. 
The publication of this new and standard edition of Mr. 


Mitchell's works will be made additionally important by the 
a in it of new volumes—consisting in part of papers 
hitherto uncollected, and in part of a series of essays embody - 
ing results of studies in English history and literature, and 
observations of travel. The chief works will be printed from 
ie in 12mo form, and bound in a cloth especialiy pre- 
pared for them and not before used in America. he publica- 
tion will begin in September with the issue of REVERIES OF A 
BacuHELoR and Seven Stories. To be followed by Dream 
Lire and Wet Days at Epeewoop. 

The remaining volumes will be published at short intervals 


Recollections of a Naval Officer, 1841-65. 


By Captain WitLiam H. ParKER. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. 

The author of this book entered the U. 8. Navy in 1841, and 
resigned his commission in 1861, when he entered the navy of 
the Confederacy and served to the close of the war. His 
recollections describe his cruises in the Mediterranean, off the 
coast of Brazil, and among the West Indies, in the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, and on the African Coast, 

“The book has the breezy airs of the sea about it, and 
abounds with the happiest bits of humor and anecdotes told 
with inimitable point. It gives a picture of the ‘Old Navy’ as 
graphic as if drawn by Marryat. In his chapters on the late 
war he makes a contribution to history which will be recog- 
nized as of special value; but there is not a trace of asperity in 
what he has written, and each topic is discussed with a manly 
candor which will win the respect of every reader.” 


The Wisdom of Goethe. 


By Professor Joann Stuart BLackige. 1 vol., 12mo. $1. 
Professor Blackie has collected Sibylline leaves into a book 
of higher value, it may safely be said, than any similar com- 
pilation. Indeed, the writings of no author lend themselves 
so readily to such a purpose as those of the great German. A 
complete list of the exact sources from which the passages are 
taken has been prepared especially for this edition. Prefixed 
to the selections is **An Estimate of the Character of Goethe,” 
in which Professor Blackie gives at some length his matured 
judgment of the personality and teachings of the greatest 
figure in modern literature. 


Political Economy. 


By Artaur LatHam Perry, Professor of History and 
Political Economy in Williams College. Eighteenth edi- 
tion. Rewritten and enlarged. 1 vol., crown 8vo. $2.50. 
Professor Perry's style is admirably clear and racy; his 
illustrations are forcible and well chosen, and he has made a 
subject interesting and open to the comprehension of any dili- 
ent student, which has often been left by writers vague and 
f and bewildering. 
“Your book interests students more than any I have ever 
instructed from.” — Prof. 7. D. Woolsey, Yale College. 
“We cordially recommend this book to all, of whatever 
school of political economy, who enjoy candid statement and 
fall and logical discussion.""—New York Nation. 


Plato's Best Thoughts. 


picture of the difficulties | 


As compiled from Professor Jewett's translation of the 
Dialogues of Plato. By Rev. C. H. A. Butkiey. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. A new edition. Price reduced to $1.50. 
“Prof. Bulkley’s volume presents, in the most accessible 
form, the wide range of subjects treated by Plato, and exhibits 
him in all his varied aspects of a. moralist, socialist, 
logician, scientist and critic. It is endorsed by some of the 
best scholars in the country. The arrangement by topics 
alphabetically is very convenient. and the references to the 
original add much to the value of the work.” 


East of the Fordan. 


A Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries of 
Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, during the years 1875-1877. By 
Se.au MERRILL, Archeologist of the American Palestine 
Exploration Society. With Illustrations and a Map. 1 
vol., 8vo. A new edition. Price reduced to $2.50. 

A new edition of this notable and standard work. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 anp 745 Broapway, N. Y. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, OR IN PREPARATION. 





’ 7 - a + r 
THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN 
ITALY. An illustrated sketch by LEADER Scort, author 
of “ Fra Bartolommeo,”’ “ A Nook in the Apennines,” ete. 
Comprising a brief History of the Rise of Italian Art in 
Verona, Lucca, Pisa and Ravenna; its development in 
Bologna, Siena, Ovieto and Padua; and its Culmination in 
Florence, Rome and Venice. This work has been printed 
with great care on toned paper, medium 4to, and is hand- 
somely bound in washable cloth, extra gt $10.50; or, in 
smooth levant morocco elegant, very handsome, $22.50. 


MONTHLY MAXIMS, RHYMES and 
R#ASONS, to suit the seasons: and Pictures New to suit 
them too. By Rosert DupLey. With numerous full-page 
and other illustrations by the Author, printed in the highest 
style of Chromo-Lithography. Medium 4to, cloth gilt, $4. 

*,* This work is printed on the finest Ivory Cardboard, linen- 
hinged, and is illustrated on every page by the author, whose 
drawings have been reproduced with the utmost fidelity; ex- 
cellently adapted for presentation. 

WILD FLOWERS OF SWITZER- 
LAND; or, A Year amongst the Flowers of the Alps. By 
H. C. W. Imperial folio, with 16 superbly colored plates 
(accompanied with sectiona! designs and detailed des- 
criptions), painted .the natural size from living plants. 
Cloth extra, gilt edges, $15. 


SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with 
pen and pencil. With numerous illustrations by English 
and Foreign Artists. 8vo, cloth, richly gilt, $3.50. 

*,* The above is of the same series and style of the preceding 

12 volumes, “English Pictures,’ etc., etc., all of which are 

supplied by us. 


FINE ART JUVENILES. 
UP STREAM. A Journey from the 


Present to the Past. Pictures and Words by R. ANDRE. 
32 pages of colored plates Chromo-lithographed, 4to, 
picture boards. $2. 


2. FAIRY TALES. By Hans Curistian 


ANDERSEN. Illustrated by ten full-page pictures, beauti- 
fully printed in color after ay designs by E. V. B. 
Translated by H. L. Warp and AuGusTA PLESNER. 4to, 
Illuminated picture boards. $2. 


_ 


3. THE FLOWERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Depicted by Viota. With 31 Chromo-litho- 
graphed plates in colors. and appropriate extracts from 
Shakespeare. ito, embossed picture covers, very rich, $2. 

4. HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 


TALES. New Standard Edition. With 30 new and 
original colored plates and numerous woodcuts. Im- 
perial 12mo (600 pages), richly bound, cloth extra, gilt, 
original design, $3. 
Also issued in fifteen parts, each with two colored illustra- 
tions and a different picture on each cover, in a neat box at 
25 cents each. 


- 7 - 

HISTORY OF BAYARD, The Good 
Chevalier. “Sans Peur et Sans Reproche.” Compiled by 
the Loyat ServiteuR. Translated into English from the 
French of LorepAN Larcnuey. [Illustrated with 222 en- 
gravings, comprising portraits, views, fac-similes, etc. Im- 
perial 8vo, pp. xxiv-448, cloth, uncut, $6; half calf, gilt, $9; 
tree calf, gilt edges, $12. 


ACROSS CHRYSE: Being a Narrative 
of a Journey of Exploration throughout the South China 
Border Lands, from Canton to Mandalay. By A. R. Co.- 
quHoun. With 3 maps, 30 fac-similes from native drawings, 
and 300 illustrations. Two vols., 8vo, cloth. $7.50. 

“The two superbly printed volumes which form the me- 
morial of the latest, as it is one of the most brilliant, successes 
in modern exploration, are replete with fresh information of 
sterling value.”’—Nation. 





FLORENCE, its History, the Medicis, its 
Scholars, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, ete. By 
CHARLES YRIARTE. Illustrated by over hoto-gravures 
and engravings. 1 vol., folio, richly bound in cloth extra, 
gilt edges, morocco backs, $20; full morocco, full gilt, $28: 
full levant morocco, extra tooling, bevelled and gilt, $45. 


THE HISTORY OF FASHION IN 
FRANCE; or, the Dress of Women from the Gallo-Roman 
Period to the Present Time. From the French of M. 
AUGUSTIN CHALLAMEL. By Mrs. Casne. Hoey and Mr. 
JouHN LILLIE. 1 vol., imperial 8vo, with 21 richly colored 
and illuminated plates, and a profusion of engravings. very 
choicely bound in new satin-wood pattern, gilt edges, $10. 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. HALLIWELL PHILLIPPs. Third 
edition (the first edition having been privately printed and 
not published). 8vo, 704 pp., cloth, $3. 


LIFE IN ROME IN THE DAYS OF 
CICERO. Sketches drawn from his Letters. With colored 
illustrations from the Antique. By Pror. A. J. Cuurcna, 
author of “ Stories from Homer.” etc. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

*,* Also new editions of the previous 9 volumes of this 
author’s popular stories from the classics. 


THE CITY IN THE SEA. Stories of 
the Old Venetians. By the author of ‘*Belt and Spur.” 
With colored illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2. 

*,* Also new editions of the “ Belt and Spur” Stories of the 

Knights. With illuminations. 12mo, $2. 


THE MACLISE PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY cf “ Illustrious Literary Characters.” With Mem- 
oirs, Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical and Anecdotal, 
Illustrative of the Literature of the Former Half of the 
Present Century. By Wrii1am Bates, B.A. Crown 8vo, 
with eighty-five portraits, cloth, $3. 

“A most entertaining work to all lovers of literature, with 
reproductions of the entire series of Portraits which have 
become historical.’ 


THE LETTER-WRITER OF MOD- 
ERN SOCIETY. A new work by a member of the aristoc- 
racy, and author of ‘‘Manners and Tone of Good Society,” 


etc. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price $1. 
*,* In this new work will be found a Letter-Writer up to the 
resent date, practical, ible an ise, written in a style 





n use in every-day correspondence; it will be found to be a 
reliable guide to inexperienced letter-writers in the construc- 
tion of every description of letter under every possible cir- 
cumstance. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY 
BOOK, with appropriate Selections from the various writ- 
ings of this eminent author. Small 4to, cloth gilt, $3.75. 


THE PHARA OHS and THETR LAND. 


Scenes of Old Egyptian Life and History. By E. Berkiey. 
With colored illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
By De La Morte Fovgvué. A new translation, with numer- 
ous illustrations by H. Sumner, 12mo, cloth, $2. 


al 

THE ALPHABET; 
Origin. The Alphabet; an Account of the Origin and 
Development of Letters. By Isaac TayLor, M.A., LL.D., 
author of ** Words and Places,” etc. In 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
$10. Vol. I. Semitic — Vol. II. Aryan Alphabets. 
Copiously illustrated with fac-similes of Ancient Inscrip- 
tions, Alphabets, Ideograms, Hieroglyphics, etc. 

In the words of the learned author: ‘The discovery of the 
alphabet may fairly be accounted the most difficult, as well as 
the most fruitful, of all the past achievements of the human 
intellect. It has been at once the triumph, the instrument, and 
the register of the progress of our race.” 


its History and 


New Catalogues of our Extensive Stock of Richly Bound and Miscellaneous Books mailed on application. 
SCRIBNER & WeELFORD, 745 Broapway, NEw YORK. 
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Messrs. JANSEN, McCiure & Co 


HAVE F¥UST PUBLISHED: 
Life of Wagner. 


From the German of Dr. Louis Nowy. Translated by Gkorer P. Upron. With Portrait. Price $1.25. 


A new volume in Dr. Nohl’s famous series of Lives of the Great Musicians, of which have already ap- 
ared in uniform style— Lire or Mozart, Lire oF BEETHOVEN, Lire OF Haypn. Each volume with 
rtrait. Price $1.25. 





Sermons. 


By Pror. Davip Swine. Price $1.50. 
Twenty of the latest and best of the discourses of this prominent preacher are comprised in this volume. 


Speech and Manners, for Home and School. 


By Miss E. 8S. KrrKLaAnD, author of “Short History of France,” “ Six Little Cooks,” etc. Price $1. 


A work by a popular writer for young people, intended to call their attention to the importance of a 
correct use of the mother tongue, and to furnish some hints in regard to the most common violations of 
good breeding. 


IN PRESS. 





Round about Rio. 


By Frank D. Y. CarPeNnTER. Price $2. 


A new book of Brazilian travels, written in a style of uncommon freshness and raciness, by a scientific 
gentleman who held for several years the position of geographer of the Geological Survey of Brazil, and 
under these peculiarly favorable conditions acquired the material of which his book is made. 


Political Recollections, 1840 to 1872. 
By the Hon. Georer W. Juuian. Price $1.50. 


An important contribution, by a prominent actor in the events described, to the history of the most 
momentous period of American affairs—the period preceding and including the Civil War; written in a 
style of yom English, and with a directness and unreserve concerning public events and men that give 
the work abundant piquancy and point. 


Times of Charles XII. 


(Volume III of “The Surgeon’s Stories.) Translated from the Swedish of Pror. Z. Torrtius. 
Price $1.25. 

A new volume in the admirable and popular series of ‘The Surgeon’s Stories,” and one that contains 
perhaps the richest subject in all Swedish history. The series is recognized as a masterpiece in its depart- 
ment of literature; and none of the volumes is more charming or thrilling than “ Times of Charles XII.” 

Earlier volumes of this series of Historical Romances are: “Times or GustaF ADOLF,” “ TIMES OF 
BaTTLE AND OF Rest.” Each volume, $1.25. “Times of Charles XII” will be followed by three ather 
volumes, completing the series. 


Cumnock’s School Speaker. 


RuetoricaL Recrrations for Boys and Girls. By Ropert McLarn Cumnock, A.M., Professor of 
Rhetoric and Elocution in Northwestern University; author of “Cumnock’s Choice Readings,” etc. 
Price $1. 


A volume of popular size and price, containing some of the choicest pieces in English, adapted for public 
recitation — especial care having been taken to secure matter that is suited to the practical wants of boys 
and girls; a task for which Prof. Cumnock’s long experience as teacher and public elocutionist admirably 
fits him. 





JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., PUBLISHERs, 
Corner Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


By the Comrr bE Paris. With maps faithfully engraved from the originals, and printed in three colors. 
Three volumes now ready. 8vo, cloth, per volume, $3.50; red cloth extra, xburgh style, uncut 
edges, $3.50; sheep, library style, $4.50; half turkey morocco, $6. 

““We advise all Americans to read it carefully, and judge for themselves if ‘the future historian of our war, of whom we 
have heard so much, be not already arrived in the Comte de Paris.’"\— Nation, New York. 
_ “ This is incomparably the best account of our great second revolution that has yet been even attempted. It is so calm, so 
dispassionate, so accurate in detail, and at the same time so philosophical in general, that its reader counts confidentiy on finding 
the complete work thoroughly satisfactory.— Zvening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


THOMAS COMPREHENSIVE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
12mo, clothfextra, $2.50; sheep, marbled edges, $3; half morocco, gilt top, $3.50; half Russia, gilt top, $4.50. 
_ The aim of the publishers in issuing this work is to present in convenient size and at moderate price a comprehensive dic- 
tionary of biography, embracing accounts of the most eminent personages in al] ages, countries, and professions. 

During the last quarter of a century so many important events have been enacted, such as the Civil War in America and the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and such great advances have been made in the line of invention and scientific investigation, that 
within that period many persons have risen by superior merit to conspicuous positions; and as the plan of this work embraces 
accounts of the living as well as of the dead, many names are included that are not to be found in other dictionaries of biography. 


THE UNDERGROUND CITY; 
Or, THE CHILD OF:\THE CAVERN. By Jutes Verne. Translated from the French by W. H. 
Kingston. With 43 illustrations. Standard edition. 12mo, cloth extra, black and gold, $1.50. 


NED IN THE BLOCK-HOUSE; 
Or, LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. By Epwarp 8. Exits. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth extra, black and 


gold, $1.25. 
THE YOUNG CIRCUS RIDER; 
Or, THE MYSTERY OF ROBERT RUDD. By Horatio A1eéeEr, Jr. Being the first volume of the 
“ Atlantic Series.” Illustrated. 16mo, cloth extra, black and gold, $1.25. 


DON GORDON’S SHOOTING-BOX. 


By Harry CastLEMon. Being the first volume of the “Rod and Gun Series.” Illustrated. 16mo, cloth 
extra, black and gold, $1.25. 


THE “BELLS” SERIES. 


THE BELLS. By Evcar Auuan Por. Elegantly illustrated with 22 engravings from oviginal Drawin 
by F. 0. C. Darley, A. Fredericks, Granville Perkins and others. Engraved by Lauderbach. Beautifully printed on the 
finest plate paper. Small 4to, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $1.50; canvas covers, hand-painted, $3.50; limp calf, 
hand-painted, $5; morocco antique, gilt edges, $5; plush, padded side, nickel lettering, $7. 

THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. By Ropert Burns. Elegantly illustrated with 50 engravings 
from drawings by Chapman, engraved by Filmer. Beautifully printed on the finest plate paper, Small 4to, cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, $1.50; canvas covers, hand-painted, $3.50; limp calf, hand-painted, $5; morocco antique, gilt 
edges, $5; plush, padded side, $5. 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By OutveR Goupsmitu. Elegantly illustrated with 35 engravings from 
drawings by Hammatt Billings. Beautifully printed on the finest plate paper. Small 4to, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, $1.50; canvas covers, hand-painted, $3.50; limp calf, hand-painted, $5; morocco antique, gilt edges, $5; p‘ush, 

ded side, nickel lettering, $7. 

BINGEN ON THE RHINE, By Caroutne E. Norton. Elegantly illustrated with 22 engravings, from 
original drawings by W. T. Smedley, F. B. Schell, A. Fredericks, Granville Perkins and E. P. Garrett. Beautiful a 
on the finest plate paper. 4to, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $1.50; canvas covers, hand-painted, $3.50; limp calf, 
hand-painted, $5; plush, padded side, nickel lettering, $7. 

THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. By CiEMENT C. Moore. Never before has this popular poem, 
a favorite with both the old and the young, been presented in such a beautiful dress. It is elegantly illustrated with 22 
engravings, from original drawings by F. B. Schell, W. T. Smedley, A. Fredericks and H. R. Poore, and is printed on the 
finest plate paper. 4to, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $1.50; canvas covers, hand-painted, $3.50; limp calf, hand- 

painted, $5: morocco antique, gilt edges, $5; plush, padded side, nickel lettering, $7. 


THE POETRY OF OTHER LANDS. 
A COLLECTION OF TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH VERSE OF THE POETRY OF OTHER 
LANGUAGES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Compiled by N. Cremmons Hunt. Containing translations from the Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabian, 
apanese, Turkish, Servian, Russian, Bohemian, Polish, Dutch, German, Italian, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese languages. 12mo, cloth extra, $2; half calf, gilt, marbled edges, $4; turkey morocco, gilt 


edges, $6. 
THE QUEEN’S BODY-GUARD. 


By Marcarer VANDeGRIFT, author of “Clover Beach,” “Holidays at Home,” etc. A book for girls, 
uniform with “ Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters.” 12mo, cloth extra, brown and gold, $1.50. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 
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ESTES & LAURIAT'S- 


FALL AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICA TIONS. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. Complete edition, including an intro- 
ductory essay by Mrs. 8. B. Herrick, on “The Genius of George Eliot.’’ 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS. Complete edition, with an introductory essay by Matthew 
ae P — from new type on vellum paper. Finest edition ever produced. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

LINGARD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. New copyright library edition, containing 
all the latest notes and emendations of the author, with memoir, enriched with ten portraits newly 
etched by B. Dammon, of Paris. Printed on fine laid paper from new, large type, which has been dis- 
tributed. Edition strictly limited to 1,050 copies, of which 750 are for the English and 300 for the 
American market. 10 vols., 8vo, cloth, $40; half calf and half morocco, gilt tops, best London binding, 
$65; full polished calf, gilt tops, best London binding, $85. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. By Samuet Taytor CoLeripae. 
Illustrated by Gustave Doré, W. L. Taylor and others. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50; full 
tree calf, gilt, $5; illuminated and fringed covers, $1.75; decorated satin and fringe, $2.50. 


GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Illustrated from original 
designs by Birket Foster, W. L. Sheppard, W. L. Taylor and Francis Miller. 1 vol., small quarto, 
—_ + gilt, $1.50; full tree calf, gilt, $5; illuminated and fringed covers, $1.75; decorated satin and 
ringe, $2.50. 

SONGS AND SCENES FROM FAUST. “Sonos From tue Great Poets.” Selec- 
tions from Goethe’s masterpiece. Translated by Bayard Taylor. Illustrated by A. Liezen Mayer and 
Ad. Lalanze. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, gilt, $1.50; tree calf, gilt edges, $5; illuminated and fringed 
covers, $1.75; decorated satin and fringe, $2.50. 

THE HEART OF EUROPE, From THE Rune to THE Danuse. A series of the most 
remarkable views throughout this romantic region, reproduced in fine wood-cuts. Nearly 100 large 
illustrations. 1 vol., large quarto, cloth, bevelled and full gilt, $3.75. 


MOUNTAIN, LAKE AND RIVER. A series of 25 steel-line engravings. Descriptive 
text by N. P. Willis and others, including illustrative poems by American and English authors. 
1 vol., large quarto, cloth, bevelled and full gilt, $3.75. 


THE ENCYCLOP.ZDI/IA OF ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE 
Arts. A treasury of the choicest anecdotes of all ages and countries, with several hundred wood-cuts, 
etchings my steel-engravings, including many fine portraits. 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, $3; antique 
morocco, $8. 

POEMS FOR CHRISTMAS, EASTER AND NEW YEARS. By H. Burrerwortn, 
author of “ Zigzag Books,” “ Young Folks’ History of Boston,” etc. Poems appropriate for these festi- 
vals, enriched with many fine illustrations. 1 vol., royal octavo, cloth, gilt, $2. 





FUVENILES. 
Z/GZAG JOURNEYS IN NORTHERN LANDS. From the Rhine to the Arctic 
Circle. e Zigzag Club in Holland, Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Norway ani Sweden, with roman- 


tic incidents and entertaining stories. By Hezex1an BuTTERWorTH. Nearly 200 illustrations. 1 vol., 
illuminated board covers, $1.50; cloth, $2.25. 

THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN ENGLAND. Sunny memories of a holiday excursion, 
with visits to historic scenes and notable places. By Lizz1e W. CHAMPNEY, author of “Three Vassar 
oy oy Nearly 150 illustrations. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, 

1.50; cloth, $2. 

THE KNOCKABOUT CLUB IN THE TROPICS. By C. A. Strepuens. Through 
the “ Land of the Aztecs,” the ruins of Central America, to “ The Queen of the Antilles.” Instructive 
-~ ws Fully illustrated. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.50; 
cloth, gilt, $2. 

THE BOYS OF THE SIERRAS, or, THe Youne Gotp Hunters. An exciting story 
of adventures in California in 49. An interesting account of life among the miners. Fully illustrated. 
1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.25. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. A concise history of 
Holland and Belgium, from the carliest times to the present. By ALEXANDER Youne. Nearly 150 
illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth $1.50. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, Boston. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF ALFRED TENNYSON’S 


THE PRINCESS. 


With 120 new and beautiful illustrations on wood. 





An elegant octavo volume of nearly 230 pages, 
beautifully bound, with full gilt edges, in box. 
Price, in cloth, $6. In tree calf or antique morocco, 
$10. In calf or morocco, inlaid mosaic patterns, 
$12.50. A few copies in crushed levant, with silk 
linings, $25. 

“The Princess * is probably the most famous of the longer 
works of the Poet-Laureate of England, and abounds in the 
most picturesque and attractive scenes and subjects for illus- 
tration. The best American artists have drawn these illustra- 
tions, con amore, producing a great number of choice examples 
of the high perfection which wood-engraving has reached in 
the New World. The general supervision of the work has de- 
volved upon Mr. A. V. 8S. ANTHONY, who held the same relation 
to the recent magnificent editions of ‘ Lucile’ and ‘The 
Lady of the Lake;” thus insuring for these illustrations the 
— in study, taste and composition, and elegance 
n finish. 

An eminent po¢t and critic, Ricuarp H. StopparRp, in 
reference to this edition. speaks of ‘The Princess” as ** That 
sweetest and purest of all modern epics, Tennyson's ‘Princess.’ 
It is the truest and noblest Poem of which womanhood is the 
theme in any language.’ The publishers believe that in this 
form and with this elegance of finish the work will be widely 
welcomed on its merits as a Fine-Art Edition, and become 


THE LEADING HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK OF 
THE YEAR. 


A WOMAN OF HONOR. 


By H.C. Bunner. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 


A very piquant novel of American society, full of new and 
interesting situations, and bearing evidence of a close study of 
life in New York. 


FORTUNE'S FOOL. 


A Novel. By Junttan HawrtHorne. 1 vol., 12mo, 


$1.50. 


The latest story from the pen of one of the foremost Ameri - 
can novelists, distinguished for fine perception, delicate analy- 
sis, and masterly combination. A powerful novel, destined to 
be ranked as a classic. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DRUMMER BOY. 


By Rev. Harry M. KrerFer, late of the 150th 
— Penn. Vols. Illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo, 
$1.25. 


This work brings most vividly and picturesquely before the 
ounger generation, the scenes and adventures of the Rebel- 
hea, told as only an eye witness could tell them. It is a thrill- 
ing story of a soldier's life, from enlistment to muster-out, 
with all the stirring changes of camp and field and the exciting 
incidents of campaigning on the ‘sacred soil.” 


A YEAR OF SUNSHINE. 


By Kate Sansorn. Comprising 500 choice and 
cheering selections for every day in the year. 1 vol., 
16mo. autifully bound, $1. 

With margins for amateur decoration, and spaces beneath 
for memoranda, birthdays, etc., and poems for special days at 
the close. The pages are red-lined. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, 
BOSTON. 








Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS. 


MARGARET FULLER. 


By Jutta Warp Howe. 

This is the fifth volume in the “ Famous Women 
Series ’— George Eliot, Emily Bront¢, George Sand 
and Mary Lamb having already appeared and be- 
come favorites with the most intelligent readers. 
Price $1.00 each. 


ANTI-TOBACCO. 

By ABIEL ABBor LIVERMORE; with a Lecture on 
Tobacco by Rev. RussELL Lant CARPENTER, 
and on the Use of Tobacco by G. F. Wirrer, M.D. 
16mo, cloth. Price 50 cents. 


CLASSIC TALES. 
By Maria EperwortiH; with a Biographical 
Sketch of Miss Edgeworth by Grace A. OLIVER. 

16mo, cloth. Price $1.00. 


SOUTHE Y’S LIFE of NELSON 
With Illustrations by Brrker Foster. 16mo, 
cloth. Price $1.00. 


Edgeworth’s Classic Tales and Southey’s Life of 
Nelson are included in Messrs. Roberts Bros.’ New 
Classic Series, a collection of world-renowned works, 
handy books convenient to hold and an ornament to 
the library shelves. 


Lately Published: 


A NEWPORT AQUARELLE. 
Price $1.00. 


This sparkling novelette has made a great hit, 
five editions being called for in five weeks. 


PRINCESS AMELIE. 
Price $1.00. 


The latest “No Name” novel has become a great 
favorite with novel readers. “The most delightful 
book of the season.” 


THE LIFE AND MISSION OF 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


By BENJAMIN WORCESTER. With Portrait. One 
vol., 12mo, cloth. Price $2.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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D. APPLETON & C0’S 


LATEST BOOKS. 
THE HOME LIBRARY. 


Forming the eleventh volume of “ APPLETON’s 
Home Ks.”” With numerous illustrations. 
By Artuur PENN, editor of “ The Rhymester.” 
12mo, cloth, illuminated cover, price 60 cents. 
CONTENTS—A Piea for the Best Books; On the Buying 
and Owning of Books; On Reading; On Fiction (with a List 
of a Hundred Best Novels); On the Library and Its Furniture; 
“Book. -Binding; On the Making of Scrap-Books; On Diaries 
and Family Records; On the "=. and Marking of Books; 
Hints Here and There; ndix—List of Authors whose 
works should be found in the Home Library. 


CONFLICT IN NATURE AND 


LIFE. 

A STUDY OF ANTAGONISM IN THE CON. 
STITUTION OF THINGS. For the Elucida- 
tion of the Problem of Good and Evil, and the 
Reconciliation of Optimism and Pessimism. 

12mo, cloth, price $2. 
* This anonymous work is in the most comprehensive sense 
an ethical essay upon human life in connection with the order 


of nature It te a philosophical inquiry into the constitution 
as it bears on the fundamental problems of 


of natural dieas 
good and evil."— Popular Science Monthly. 


MEDIA:VAL CIVILIZATION. 


By Grorce Burton Apams, Professor of His- 
tory in Drury College, Mo. New Vo.LuMeE IN 
History Primers. 18mo, cloth, flexible, price 
45 cents. 

CONTE: Too sateetaetien General Character of the Pe- 
riod; The Holy Roman — re; The Roman Church and Chris- 
tianity; The Germans; rlemange ; Attempts at National 
Organization ; The Feadal System; The Empire and the 
Church; The Crusades, The Revival of Learning; The Growth 
of © ce and its ; The Rise of the Nations; The 
Church and the ba = * Conclusion. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


PRIMERS, Vol. 111. 
Edited by Professor Grorcr P. Fisner, D.D. 
THE POST-NICENE GREEK FATHERS, 
A.D. 325-750. By the Rev. Grorce A. Jackson. 
18mo, cloth, price 60 cents. 

Votumes Previousty Issvep: 


Vou. I. THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS — THE rr 
OGISTS OF THE SECOND CENTURY, %-180. Clot 
price 60 cents. Vou. Il. THE FATHERS OF THE THIRD 
CENTURY, a.p. 180-325. Cloth, price 60 cents. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RE- 


LIGIOUS BELIEF. 

The methods of Natural Theology vindicated 
against Modern Objections. The Bishop Pad- 
dock Lectures, 1883. By the Rev. W. D. W11- 
son, D.D., Presbyter Diocese of Central New 
York, and Professor in Cornell University. 
12mo, cloth, price $1.50. 


DON'T. 
A Manual of Improprieties and Mistakes prev- 
alent in Conduct and Speech. No. 2, “ Parch- 
ment Paper Series.” Uniform with “English 
as She is Spoke.”’ Square 16mo, price 30 cents. 





all booksellers; or sent by mail, t- , 
For sale by vA by post-paid, on 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 








WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


IN SHEEP, RUSSIA AND TURKEY BINDINGS. 


Latest Edition has 118,000 Words, and 3,000 
Engravings 


(being 3,000 more words and nearly three times the number of 
engravings in any other American Dictionary). It also con- 


tains a 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
giving brief important facts concerning 9,700 Notep Persons. 


THE STANDARD. 


Webster is the Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
the U.S. GovERNMENT PrRintING OFrFice. Recommended by 
State SUPERINTENDENTS OF ScHOOoLs in thirty-six States. 
Sale twenty times that of any other series. 

It has all along kept a leading place, and the New Edition 
uae it fairly = to date.— Times, June, 1882. 

school in the Dominion, no teacher, and no reader of the 
a. can afford to be without this monumental work.— 
Canada Educational Journal. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
It has come to be Boclisty as the most useful existing 
*“ word-book” of the English language all over the world.— 
N. Y. Tribune, 1882. 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


No family of children ought to be brought up without hav- 
ing ready access to this grand volume. It will answer thou 
sands of questions to the wide-awake child. It is an ever- 
prem and RELIABLE SCHOOL-MASTER to the whole family.— 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 





A MOST RELIABLE AND VALUABLE 
WORK OF REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary of Quotations 
Jrom the Poets; 


Based upen Bohn’s edition, with numerous additions 
from American authors. Carefully revised and 
corrected, with index of authors and chronological 
data, and a concordance index to every passage in 
the volume. Introductory preface by R. H. 
StropparRD. Crown 8vo, 768 pp., $2.50. Inter- 
leaved edition, $3.50. 


Especial care has been taken to insure accuracy 
of text, the copy having been compared with author’s 
text before putting in type, and again verified by 
comparing the proof sheets with the original text, 
so that each quotation has been verified, not only by 
the compiler, but also by an expert employed for 
this purpose. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Printep By Knicut & Leonarp, ¢ Cuicago. 








